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Only one president of Harvard College, Edward 
Holyoke—and his date is a century and a half aro—served 
1 longer term than Dr. Charles W. Eliot. But it. is not 


only to celebrate the completion of his twenty-fifth year in 
that position, but to mark the recognition of the progress 
made by this great school of learning under his direction, 
hat the Harvard Clubs throughout the country propose to 
the 





make the occasion publicly memorable. “In great 
development of university instruction,” they say in their | 
I liot 


was initiated, 


letter to Lieut.-Governor Wolcott, “ President has 


played the leading part. In his mind it 
and to his courage and ability is chiefly due its successful 
realization.” It is proposed to have a gold medal struck 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Eliot’s 
accession to the presidency, to be presented to him at the 
alumni dinner next June; and, what is yet better, to 
appoint a committee to take actively in hand the raising of 
a fund to establish fellowships. 


The ‘ Queen's English’ is, in theory, taken as the stan- 
dard for the English-speaking races. It is interesting to 
observe the language of Her Majesty in a recent despatch 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty: “I am much grieved 
at the sad intelligence contained in your telegram. Pray 
express my sympathy with the relatives of the killed, and 
let me hear any further particulars, and how the wounded 
progress.— V. R. 1.” One has not to look back far to find 
the statement that the use which Her Majesty makes of the 
neuter verb ‘ progress’ is a pure Americanism. ‘True, it 
was in ‘ King John,’ but that was not the first time when 
it proved that Shakespeare (or Lord Bacon) wrote good 
Dr. 


Now that ’er Majesty ’as 


American — better than his successors. And even 
Johnson said of it, ‘‘ Not used.” 


hused hit, we shall ’ear hof no further doubts hin Hengland. 





According to a statement which seems to be made with 
authority, Boston paid $132,000 in two weeks for the privi- 
lege of hearing opera—bearing, that is, as much of it as 
was possible under the peculiar and very provincial condi- 
tions under which it was given. The opera was well 
worth hearing, if it could be heard properly. It was per- 
haps worth the time and the inconvenience, and even the 
high prices paid to ticket speculators, to see such an 
unusual collection of wonderful singers and to listen while 
they sang. But the expenditure of such a vast sum as is 
| shown in the aggregate is worse than waste, artistically 
considered, for the reason that it encourages a belief that 
can. be 


Had 


Theatre, for 


Boston lacks discrimination in matters of art and 
satisfied with something which is not the real thing. 
this the 


instance, or in any other building fitted by its acoustic 


opera company sung in Boston 


qualities for such performance, the conditions would have 
been perfect; for the company itself is undoubtedly the 
best and most complete of all that have appeared here. 
critical 


But so long as musical Boston, fastidious and 
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tant Corner Berkeley and 
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Sunday, March 18, 12.15 P. m. 


Pras OF ARTs. Maser Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
“ meeting, Thursday, March 22. 





Boston, will undergo discomfort and fatigue and pay high 


prices to sit at opera in a hall where opera cannot be given 
| . . . . . 7 . . 
| with artistic or intelligent effect, so long, probably, will it 


| get its opera in that way. 


The end of the Brazilian insurrection — for the definite 
end is close at hand —follows promptly the announce- 
| ment of the result of the election of president which took 


place on the first of this month. This election makes a 


| sufficient answer to the suggestic n that the people of Brazil 
are not satisfied with a republic, that they prefer military 
to civil rule, or that they desire a return of the empire. If 
| the vote is in any way an indication of popular sentiment, 
| the election is a very distinct declaration of the perma- 
|nence of the republic. 
essentially a republican; he is also a civilian. 


Moraes, the president-elect, is 
When Dom 

Pedro was driven from the throne, in 1889, and Brazil was 
| about to organize as a republic, Moraes was elected to the 
| Constituent Assembly, and that body made him its presi- 
| dent during its labors in drawing up the Constitution. 

Elected to the Senate of the first Congress, he was chosen 


S94. 


office. 


, the supreme place in the republic has come through the 
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to be president of its sittings, and has continued in that 
He refused always to vote for the civil list, which 
included the appropriation for the imperial establishment. 
Ile once accomplished the defeat of the government on a 
measure providing for the dotation of the Princess, the 
Ministry being convinced and the Emperor admitting that 
his argument attacking the regularity of the bill was 
unanswerabl:. There can be no doubt of his entire accept- 
ability to the Brazilian people. His rise, step by step, to 


re cognition of his native ability and his civic virtues. 












































The registration of Chinese under the six months’ grace 
accorded by the extension of the Geary law goes on rapidly 
at some points on the Pacific coast; at Portland, Oregon, 
But this ready 
compliance with the requirements of the law is regarded 
The resemblance between Chinamen 
has always puzzled the revenue officials charged with the 
enforcement of the immigration laws; and now it is sus- 
pected that many an applicant for certification contrives 
The 


second one can be utilized in more ways than one, being 


no less than two thousand have registered. 


with some distrust. 


by a change of dress to secure two or more papers. 


worth a considerable sum to those engaged in the business 
The extra cer- 
tificate, for instance, will be very handy to any Chinaman 


of smuggling Chinamen into the country. 


who has not registered and professes his willingness to be 
After obtaining his passage to China free he is 
in a position to return by exhibiting the certificate. All 
of which is more complimentary to Chinese ingenuity than 
it is to American skill in law-making. 


deported. 


The crowded assembly at City Hall on Thursday shows 
how deep is the interest of our best people in the decent 
The 
real question at the bottom is not of men, but of the system 
by which the public institutions shall be administered. 


administration of the public charitable institutions. 





The disturbance in English politics is hardly greater 
than was to be expected following the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone. He was the only man able to hold together, by 
reason of the confidence in his individual ability and the 
sincerity of his purpose, the uneasy elements making up the 
Liberal majority. Lord Rosebery may reach that position 
in time, but he does not step into it at once. He already 
finds that lively leader of the Radicals, Mr. Labouchere, 
ready to ‘put him in a hole’ by the amendment to the 
address recommending the abolition of the House of Lords. 
And he himself, after announcing his fidelity to the Glad- 
stone programme, has alarmed the Home Rulers by his 
declaration that home rule for Ireland can be conceded 
only when a majority of the English membefs of Parlia- 
ment favor it. He put the case delicately enough, to be 
“T believe,” he said, “that if we continue to show 
the absence of agrarian crime and continue to point to har- 


sure. 


mony in Ireland, the Liberal party of the country will con- 
tinue to give proofs and pledges that Ireland is entitled to 
the boon, which she has never ceased to demand since the 
believe the conversion of 
England will not be slow or difficult.” The difficulty 
with which Lord Rosebery has to contend is that the pace 
set by the political reformers in England is not as slow as 
he seems to prescribe. 


action of union was passed. I 





Professor Garner has been giving some of his African 
interested audiences in 
It was his unconditional opinion, he said, that 
monkeys talked. “ These animals had a limited power of 
Many men’s power of thought was limited, but 
thought was thought, however great the difference in the 
extent of the faculty between man and man. 


experiences,in lectures before 


London. 
thought. 


Every ana- 
present in the 
For months he had lived alone with a chimpan- 
zee, with which he got to be on the most friendly terms. 
He had a native boy with him when he lived with the 
chimpanzee. He was ignorant both of the boy’s speech and 


tomical condition present in man was 
monkey. 





that of the ape. The boy, however, mastered the chimpanzee 
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language sooner than he did. To his chimpanzee, as to 
the boy, he conveyed by speech the name of common 
requirements of life—bread, water, fire—by learning the 
tongue of the animal as he had learned that of the boy. 
God could never have given these brutes so much of feel- 
ing, emotion, and intelligence without giving them a cor- 
responding power of speech.” 


; 





The: Tuskegee Negro Conference, held in connection 
with Mr. Booker’s Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., 
was peciliarly interesting this year, its third annual ses- 
sion. It was a practical, not a theoretical, conference, 
dealing in an eminently practical way with matters of 
material concern to the negroes. The overshadowing sub- 
ject was that of the mortgage system. One of the negroes, 
born a slave and without education, who had not only kept 
out of debt, but had accumulated property, and is now a 
stockholder in the county bank as well as a landowner and 
capitalist, had this to say : 
don’t sleep. 


“A mortgage isa thing dat 
She’s layin’in wait and she a-growin’ when 
you don't think. You see de waive note walkin’ in 
at de door an’ you say, ‘What you gwine do?’ an’ she say, 
‘I’m gwine to sweep you out.’ Do good work. After 
you’ve got anything put it in de bottom of your pocket and 
save it. But fer cash. Go 
to de owner an’ say, ‘I want to buy your land.’ He'll 


When you've saved, buy land 
* ’ * 


make you a reasonable figure if you've got cash; but if you 
You dig 


cotton an’ you won't wear it. How you expect dere’ll ever 


haven't, he'll go to the top of de tree with you. 


be a price on it ef its own people are feared of it?” 





The Kindergarten for the Blind makes an appeal for 
annual subscriptions in aid of its work of mercy. The 
new buildings were finished and in use about a year ago, 
enlarging the accommodations so that sixty-four children 
could be received in place of thirty-six, the limit of former 
resources. “ But,” writes Mr. Anagnos, “since the begin- 
ning of the present school term many little boys and girls 
have been brought to our doors, seeking for admission. 
We have taken in one after another until every nook and 
corner in both buildings are filled. Iam grieved to say 
that, although our accommodations are thus crowded to 
overflowing, there are still five or six little ones, poor and 
in need, who stand without the fold. ‘These children are 
just at the proper age to benefit by the education given at 
the kindergarten; but, alas! we cannot receive them. 
There is no room for them.” 
rapid growth of the kindergarten and of its wants, the 
current expenses have been more than doubled, while the 
receipts from all sources have been steadily falling off on 
account of the depression in business circles. In conse- 
quence of this state of things the cost of maintaining the 
school will be far in excess of the regular income. Unless 
its needs are soon supplied, it will be confronted by a 
gloomy prospect of debt and discouragement, bringing 
serious menace to the work and activities of the infant 
institution. It is a work which appeals with great force to 
the sentiment of humanity. 


Owing to the continual and 





Some rash newspaper man having declared that woman 
suffrage has proved a failure in Wyoming, Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick proceeds to confound him by showing in 
the New York Sun in what respects Wyoming has pros. 
pered under the regime of equal suffrage which was estab- 
lished twenty-five years ago. She brings forward a long 
array of governors and judges to testify that with woman 
suffrage have come better officers, better laws, better in- 
stitutions, better morals and a higher social condition in 
general. And then she gives statistics: From 1880 to 
1890 the population of Wyoming increased 127.9 per cent., 
but criminality did not increase at all, there being just 74 
criminals in 1880 and just 74 in 1890; a great decrease in 
proportion to population. At the same time Arizona has 
a daily average of 161 convicts and Idaho 132, every state 
in the group having more criminals to population than 
Wyoming. In this group, omitting Wyoming, divorce 
increased at an average of 50 per cent. foreach (in Ne- 
braska, Wyoming's neighbor, there was an increase in this 
decade of 79 per cent.), but in Wyoming the increase of 
divorce was only 29 per cent., thus indicating happier lives 
matrimonial with woman suffrage than without it. Con- 
sidering divorce throughout the whole country, the ratio 
of divorce in Wyoming to that of the whole United States 
is as 1 to 3; to that of the other states in the Western group 
aslto4. And Mrs. Dietrick asks: “Now as Wyoming 
is the only government in the West which shows a 
decreased proportion of crime, and as it has the smallest 
proportion of divorce ; as it alone pays the same wages to 
either sex for the same work done for the state; as its 
constitution requires an educational qualification for the 
exercise of suffrage ; as it takes pains to educate even the 
scattered children in the most sparsely settled districts, 
how could it help having the improved moral condition to 
which its governors, judges, legislators and clergymen 
testify ?” 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 

The period of financial and business depression which 
set in, in recognizable form, last summer, and which still 
cont:nues in a more or less painful degree, is the first upon 
which this country has fallen since the crowding of popu- 
lation in cities began to be felt here. The different condi- 
tions in which society finds itself while passing through 
the stress of ‘ hard times’ create different problems for the 


community to solve, or at least bring some of the features 





| of the old original problem into new and overshadowing 


prominence. It is no longer a question of how to ease an 


| industrious and comfortably employed population over a 
temporary hard place, but how to care for a population of 
which a considerable part is either not industrious or is 
not comfortably employed in the best of times. The 
crowding of humanity into large cities has produced an 
aggregation of idlers 


selves in evidence in times like these, and of cheap work- 





men—including women and children—who earn miserable 
into the abyss of starvation the moment their work stops. 
So it is that the depression of 1893-94 has brought into 
light a multitude of ‘unemployed’ far exceeding anything 
known before, and the problem has been presented to the 
community, how to care for them. The easiest solution— 
that which requires the least thought—is that the state 
should find work for the unemployed at good wages, and 
that public charity should feed them until the state is 
ready to provide employment. It is asserted that ‘the 


world owes every man a livirg,’ and if it happens that for 


in private employment, that the whole people, represented 
by the state organization, must find it or make it for him. 

This is the idea which Mr. Swift represents in his de 
mands at the State House. He wants the governor and 
council, the legislature, or somebody representing the peo 
ple of Massac husetts and charged with the spending of the 
people’s money, to buy farms and horses and mowing 
machines and hire the ‘unemployed ’ to cultivate the soil ; 
or to build factories, fill them with machinery, and ask the 
‘unemployed’ to come in and earn wages as operatives at 
the looms or the lathes or the bench. It is as: difficult to 
take Mr. Swift seriously as it is to believe that the crowd 
which follows him about is made up of industrious men 
who have capacity and willingness to engage is such work 
as he asks the state to furnish. He is a man of education, 
a student of social economy, and ought to know better. 
He probably does know better, if his followers do not. 

But at the bottom of Mr. Swift’s preposterous demands 
there is the glimmer of an idea which deserves to be rec- 
ognized in such times as these; and this is that the active 
prosecution of legitimate public works in seasons of indus- 
trial depression can be made a means of relief. The state 
occupies a different position from that of the individual 
citizen. It is not obliged to curtail its enterprises of pub- 
lic necessity because of a panic in the money market. Ex- 
cept in case of the grossest mismanagement or knavery, it 
is not in danger of financial suffering or wreck. It can go 
ahead with what it has in hand, regardless of considera- 
tions which would cause the manufacturer to close his mill 
and the merchant to countermand his orders for spring 
goods. And often it is an actual economy for the state to 
push its public works at such a time. 

At the present moment, there is a class of public works, 
not yet put on foot, which can be made to supply in con- 
siderable measure the employment asked for in the state 
factories and state farms proposed by Mr. Swift. It is the 
construction of state highways under the provisions of the 
act of 1893. 


been made under this act; every one knows that the neces- 


Applications in considerable number have 


sity for such roads exists ; and the appropriation of money 
for their construction, either from the tax levy or by loan, 
would set the enterprise in motion. 

This is not put forward as an original suggestion. It 
has been brought to the attention of the legislature, but it 
has not been urged as it should be. It deserves not only 
consideration but prompt action; and there is reason to 
believe that, if the state were to enter upon the work of 
highway improvement to which it is committed by the 
legislation of last year, an object lesson as to what consti- 
tutes legitimate ‘ public works’ and legitimate relief for the 
‘unemployed’ would be furnished that should quiet the 
unreasonable talk of professional agitators. 

Society—the state—does not owe every man a living. 
It dwes him protection in his efforts to get a living by 
means which the community recognizes as proper and not 


hostile to the general good ; and it owes him the opportu- 
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| of that state. 


tramps and beggars—who put them- | 


wages, live miserably, and drop off the edge of existence | 


a time every man does not find himself able to earn a living | 
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nity, so far as it can supply an opportunity in connection 
with enterprises undertaken for the general advantage. 
But this does not include baling out the harbor at day's 
wages for the balers, or running a state cotton mill at the 
list price per cut for the weavers. 

FreperRicK E. Goopricy. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 


It was hoped that there was an end of the project for 


the removal of the Southern Utes from their fertile reseryag 





tion in Colorado to an inaccessible and largely sterile 
| of land in Utah, when the attempt to accomplish this 
undesirable change was blocked in the last Congress 

the Colorado lobby has begun its work again and is \ 
ously pushing the claims of the covetous white specu 
The Indians have no lobby at Washin 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to make it appear tha 
proposed removal would be gratifving to a consid 
number of this tribe, so strong is the te ndency among 


older men of this race to revert to a life of barba 


| But it would be no less an act of robbery and a 


against the younger generation of Utes to deprive th: 
once of their lands and of the influences of civilization w 
they enjoy on their Colorado reservation. 

The arguments showing that this removal is hig} 
| expedient, and that the bill providing for it should bi 
i feated, have again and agaiu been presented and need « 
| be summarized here. ‘The removal is in violation o! 
| policy of the government which aims.to settle Indians uy 
| lands in severalty and to bring them as rapidly as poss 
| to a condition of self-support. The country to which it 
proposed to remove these Indians is largely grazing « 
| try, while its mountainous and rugged character and its 
inaccessibility would tend to foster shiftless and} lawless 
habits in the Indians which ought by every means to bx 
dis ouraged. 8 


Indeed, one of the arguments used fo: 


til 


| 
| 
| 


removal is that the new reservation offers good opport 
| ties for hunting—precisely what the government should dis 


A 


| courage. 
The change will put the government to unnecessary ex 


pense in the erection of new agency buildings and possibly 


| some military supervision, an expense which is who 
| without justification, since it will bring us no nearer t 
desired goal where the Indian will no longer be a cost 
the government. On the contrary, it is taking us in tl 
direction of his permanent pauperism. The change is 
the interest of a very small group of land speculators wh 
are both originators and advocates of it, while it is clearly 
opposed to the interests of the Indians, whom we ought t 
civilize, and to those of the tax-payers. of the country, 
whom we have no right to burden in the interest of land 
grabbing schemes. 

If the Utes can be moved from a good to a bad reserva. 
tion under the pressure of a demand for’ their land, the 
logical result will be the removal of other Indians with the 
consequent destruction of the essential part of our work 
for their civilization. ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss, 
and an Indian compelled by Act of Congress to move West 
gathers no civilization. 

It is possible to act justly and wisely in this matter 
simply by following out the policy of the government 
established by the Dawes bill. Mr. Herbert Welch of t) 
Indian Rights Association writes us that in his upil 
‘the true solution of the difficulty, one which will be 
both to the Indians and to their white neighbors, is to set 
tle the Ute Indians at once upon lands in se veralty on thei 
present reservation, to urge forward the work of their civ! 
ization as rapidly as possible, and to open up, under equita 
ble conditions, the unused and unneeded lands of their 
reservation to white settlement. But whether this is don 
at once or is deferred for a time, there should be no hest 
tancy on the part of Congress in refusing the demands 
the Colorado land-grabbers. 

TWO STRANGE CASES. 

Within the past week two men have exchanged priso® 
for freedom under circumstances giving a peculiar interes! 
to each case. The most widely known of these me! 
Daniel Coughlin, sentenced to imprisonment for life as a2 
accomplice in the murder of Dr. Cronin of Chicago in that 
city in 1889. The two others, Burke and O'Sullivan, wh 
shared Coughlin’s conviction and sentence, died in priso® 
soon after. A new trial was granted Coughlin, after this 
lapse of time, not on the question of his guilt or innocenct 
but on strictly technical grounds, and on this second trial 
he was pronounced innocent of the crime of which he w# 
convicted and for which he has been imprisoned. 

The peculiarity of this case is that it leaves unsolved 
the mystery which was supposed to be solved by the ¢0® 
viction of the three alleged conspirators at the earlier trial. 
The crime will be remembered as peculiarly atrocious. Dr. 
Cronin was a reputable physician, deeply interested in the 
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ar l 
-h cause and a member of the secret organization known | 


» Clan-na-Gael. One evening in May, 1889, a man in 





ved buggy drawn by a white horse drove up to his 
af. A 
He asked for Dr. Cronin and presented a card of 
ul that 


yan’s men had been seriously injured, and demanded 


named Patrick O'Sullivan; said one of 
ie doctor come with him immediately to attend the 


Dr. Cronin, believing it to be a question of life or 


.bandoned his office patients for the evening, put on | 


it. snatched up a case of instruments, and started 


the man. He was never seen alive after he drove 
from the door. More than two weeks after, his de- 
sing body, perfectly nude, hacked and marred about 
ead, with a towel tied about the neck, was found in a 
eatch-basin. 
had made himself ob- 


that Dr. Cronin 


us to some of the leaders of the Clan-na-Gael by 


was shown 


their misuse of the funds of the society, and the 


was attributed to a conspiracy of these men follow- 


al- | 


‘condemnation’ by that branch of the society to | 


. Dr. The evidence against Cough 


Cronin belonged. 


nsisted chiefly of his possession of two knives known | 


¢ to Dr. Cronin. 


There is still no doubt as to the | 


f the conspiracy, and probably its inspiring cause was | 


which was alleged on the trial in 1889. Butthe result 

second trial draws the veil again over the mystery. 
is lasted four months, beginning early in November last, 
een 


h ser 


thorough and fair, and the verdict of acquittal, 
ids a life prisoner into the world again, must be 


ted 
ed as 


ust. 


lhe other case is that of Hemingway, once the treasurer | 


the state of Mississippi, who four years ago was con- 


victed of embezzlement and sentenced to imprisonment for | 


five years. 
held, in his capacity of treasurer, several hundred thousand 
dollars of state funds. He frankly admitted that no one 
of the safes in which these funds were locked up. 
ks, too, being accurately kept, showed him indebted 


to the state in this amount. 


ver the o 
is were gone, and he stood in the attitude of a robber. 


Che peculiarity of this case was that not one dollar of 


e stolen money could be traced to Hemingway. He had 
speculated; he had not increased the scale of his 
rivate expenses; he had not indulged in dissipation; his 


yr rsonai 
many came inty court to te stily. 
trovertible fact that the funds had been in his possession, 
secure, as he admitted, from theft by any one else, and that 


He 


wccountable and was sent to prison, protesting his inno- 


they had disappeared from his hands. was 


cence and lamenting kis inability to prove it. He gave up 
ill his property to the state as part restitution. 
Now it comes to light, after Hemingway has passed 


four years in prison, that he was robbed by some of his 


subordinates, who secured the key to the combination of 


ver the state the governor has pardoned him. 

he most obvious moral of these strange cases would be 
to hold circumstantial evidence in doubt. 
f Dr. Cronin’s knives by Coughlin seemed to surely point 


n as concerned in the horrible crime. The admission 


lreasurer Hemingway that he alone had access to the 


vaults seemed to exclude the possibility of any other thief. 
Yet there waserror in each of these conclusions. The 
weight of this moral, however, is lessened by the fact 
t equal uncertainty attends that class of evidence which 
we accustomed to call direct. Evizur Tryon. 


The poets of Great Britain have, as a rule, been Uni- 
versity men—though neither Oxford nor Cambridge can 
im * Will Shakespeare.’ Neither University, strange to 


s strong in fiction. Oxford has on record but two 


NOvVe ¢ 


sts of note—Charles Reade and Blackmore; while 
ige boasts six, the chief of the six being Thackeray 
ne. Many of the leaders of modern scientific 
the of 
Priestley, Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, Sir 
Brewster, Sir Roderick Murchison, John Stuart 
J. D. Hooker, and 


ind Tyndall were not University men. 


ght are not, we are reminded, on roll either 


rsity. 


lessor 


Owen, Sir Professors 





Fk. G. Sutherland, whom Tue ComMONWEALTH 
rs Know as ‘ Dorothy Lundt,’ carried off the third 


Zt =~ 


=150) in the McClure Syndicate short story com- 





ee Mrs. Sutherland’s story is called Dikkon’s Dog, 
and, like her favorite Two Corporals, is an army yarn 
ea with the rank and file. 

The centennial of William Cullen Bryant's birth will 
xe cele} 


rated on November 3d at Great Barrington, where 


was married and lived for several years. His 
house is stil] It 


the poet 


standing, but not in its original place. 
v . 
“Ss moved some years ago to make room for a hotel. 


It was shown at the trial that Hemingway | mi 


| 


but himself had access to the vaults or knew the combina- | 


His | 


Yet, when he came to turn | 


flice to his successor, the vaults were empty, the | 


character was unblemished before the world, as | 


But there was the incon- | 


held | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE WORD OF EASTER. 
———_A_____.. 

Easter songs we love to sing, 

Notes of triumph true and clear ; | 

For with coming of sweet spring 


This divinest word we hear : — 


God, who loves the winter earth, 
Sending sunshine in its day 
To remove dead leaves of dearth 


From the blossomed steps of May; 


’ 


He, who calls the birds afar 
To allure us with their song; 


He, who knoweth all we are, 


Will preserve our lives from wrong. 


He transforms what seems so hard 
(More than human hearts can bear) 
Into springtide’s rich reward, 


When the blessed life we share ; 


He will guide thro’ grief and woe ; 
He will bring us to his side; 
Flowers shall smile where was the snow, 
In love’s happier Eastertide ! 
WILLIAM Brunton. 
Whitman, Mass. 


LENT. 


What It Is and What It Is Not. 


EDWARD E. HALE AT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, MARCH 4, 1894, 


Then the Devil leaveth him, and behold angels came and 
nistered unto him.— Matthew iv., 11. 


The season called Lent is a curious survival from the 
Middle Ages. 

It undoubtedly has uses in the latitudes north of the 
equator, which will be sufficient to retain it in some form 
in the world’s calendar. 

It belongs, however, at the end of winter. It was origi- 
nally born, beyond doubt, from the depression of spirits 
If it 


is retained in the Southern Hemispheres, it will belong in 


following the winter confinement of Northern races. 
September rather than in March. But, really, the winter 
of the Cape of Good Hope and of Australia is such a rosy 
winter that the Lent which expresses its physical depres- 
sion may well become even less significant than ours. 

And with us, it must be confessed that most of the tra- 
The 
annual decree of the Catholic Church as to what one may 
To tell me that I 


ditional requisitions of Lent are simply ridiculous. 


eat and may not is absurd. may eat 


| fried oysters but may not eat chicken salad, and to say that 


The possession 





this is a religious necessity, would be awful blasphemy, if 
the statement involved any real idea of the sense of the 
word religion. I remember I was told by high ecclesiasti- 


cal authority in England that you might go to the Italian 


| opera, when you might not go to the theatre to see Hamlet. 
the safe lock; and in response to the appeal of citizens all | 


When people call this religion, you feel as if you needed 
I un- 
derstand the superstition of Boston now permits the devo- 


some new word and you look for wiser company. 


tee to play cards, while she may not goto the Museum. 


Such a superstition, while it exists, may be called supersti- 


tion but must not claim any sanction from religion. 

When a traveller from the planet Mars asks what is 
the origin of Lent, what the forty days of penitence really 
One 
of them recalls the beginning of the Saviour’s active life, 


stand for, he receives two answers, not inconsistent. 


and the other the end. 
At the beginning of that great career, which was to 


| change this world, he had to look in the face the devil of 


personal appetite who blunts, alas, so many noble aspira- 
tions and makes brutes of so many gods; and the devi] 
of personal vanity, who is the ruin of so many who would 
be else the most attractive among their fellows; and the 
devil of personal ambition, who has ruined most of the 
leaders of mankind. In some way most of us know these 


and drinking, dress, fashion and 


three temptations, eating g, 
local repute, or that last infirmity of noble minds, to love 
the praise of men. All of us know something of the first 
temptation, all attractive people understand the second 
and all people of noble aspirations understand the third. 
All these devils Jesus met in early life,and he subdued 


them all. “Get thee behind me, Satan.” No one of them 


ever appears again. Multitudes, hospitable friends, Jeru- 
salem coming out to meet him, Nicodemus, Pilate, Joseph 


of 


moves 


Arimathea — whatever companionship — nothing 


him, nothing shakes him. You would say 


there were no temptations, of personal success, of personal 
And 


if this little weird poem which we call The Temptation, 


appetite, of personal ambition, as you read his life. 


from which Milton wrote Paradise Regained — if this had 
been torn out from our bibles, still we should say that there 
must have been some such thing there. There must have béen 
some tremendous experience, in which he trampled under 


| foot these serpents and scorpions. For it is clear enough 
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| in what follows, that afterwards he was never troubled by 
any such suggestions. 


It is clear enough that in early life 
he had settled them forever. 
All serious persons of sense would tell you that in the 


| appointment of Lent the Church tries to gain the strength 


which belongs to such resistance of temptation. He was 
tempted as we are, the Church says, and yet he was with- 
out sin. Can we not in like wise go out from the Galilees 
of our every-day life; can we not give up these days to 
meditation and prayer so as once for all to trample temptation 
under foot and be done with it? This is the first of the in- 
telligible pleas for Lent and for maintaining it in the 
calendar. 

The second passes from the beginning of Christ’s life 
to the end of it. The appointed lessons of Lent do not 
concern themselves with the glad and triumphant procla- 
mation of glad tidings. | We have not here to do with the 
Sermon on the Mount, with the joyful children, with the 
thronging multitudes, with the quiet friendly bivouac, with 
No! in Lent we 
are asked to follow the Man of Sorrows, who is acquainted 


feasts with publicans and sinners. 
with grief. [le goes alone on the way to Jerusalem to die 
and we are asked to follow sorrowful and amazed. Passion 
week comes on, and our lessons are those of conflict in the 
Temple, of the treachery of Judas, of the flashing of torches 
in Gethsemane, of arrest, of trial, of death. Sorrow and suf- 
fering, all of it; but the lesson is repeated to quicken our 
gratitude and to make our Easter more glad. 

The 
quest of temptation ; and second, the consecration of sor- 


If the Church by any means can teach these central 
lessons, of course, we will say Amen. 


two real lessons of Lent then are, first, the con- 


row. 
Nobody means that 
they shall be studied at no other time, because they are the 
All that should be 
meant is that these lessons have their place in the calendar; 
as gratitude is the lesson for Thanksgiving, as good cheer 


special lessons of these forty days. 


is the lesson for Christmas, so temptation and sorrow 
are to teach their lessons now. 


In the first of these affairs, in dealing with temptation, 
we have seen how religion even can be pushed out of the 
way and ridiculous superstition take her place. Supersti- 
tion, I say; I might say the must preposterous idolatry or 
fetishism. ‘For, really, all this detail about eggs and fish 
and butter and flesh meat is nothing more. I think we pass 
from superstition to religion when we pass from the nega- 
tive to the positive pole. That is, the asceticism which says, 
“| will weaken my body by refusing to eat this or that,” is 
On the other hand, the determination 


which strengthens will and makes it omnipotent by making 


worthless idolatry. 


it divine is the noblest result of all real communion with 
God. 
detail in any calendar. 


And such determination would give dignity to any 
Let me read my Paradise Re- 
gained again. Let me read between the lines of the 
fourth chapter in Matthew; let me follow the Saviour 
as he walks through Jerusalem ; let me walk at his side as 
he descends the Mount of Olives if in these memories I 
quicken that divine life which shows that I too am a son of 
God. I, too, can say I will and I will not. 
the wine cup on the ground. 
sufficient for my hunger. 


I can shatter 
I can make a crust of bread 
I will slake my thirst with 
melted ice. I, too, can be despised and rejected of men. | 
too, can do my duty screened from their sight and admira- 
I need no trumpet at the street corners. I need no 
I will and I am, because my Father 
And his will is mine. If I can 
coin the gospel lesson into such life as this, the accident 
which places Lent on the calendar is not in vain for me. 
But, as I said, all this means position and not negative 
religion. Oddly enough, it means for the bagy; it means 
that after the winter’s strain, men shall use the most 
strengthening food which experience or science can sug- 


tion. 
newspaper applause. 
is and because he wills. 


gest to them. 
ulation of food really takes care of itself with utter disre- 
gard of ecclesiastical polity. We are to remember that that 
asceticism which is based merely on the wish to thwart 
nature is all wrong. 
which really means to improve my working power is God- 
blessed. Thus a man who should give up his cigar for a 
month, because he meant to strengthen his will and to him- 
self to prove that he was master, would be in good training. 
But a man who gave up his cigar for a month merely be- 
cause he wanted to do something disagreeable would be 
wasting strength and not gaining it. As in all other cases, 
the motive gives the moral character to the act and the 
abstinence which is help and virtue in theone case, is mere 
vanity in the other. Let a man remember, then, that he 
must be lord of appetite. He must not turn to the right or 
the left, for this or that seduction of flavor. Give him 
food enough for the day’s rations, nourishing and digestive, 
and he should never think a second time of its flavor or 
quality. There will be some cases which require total ab- 
stinence, as where we handle the love of liquor; other cases 
will involve every shade of moderation. 

Take, for instance, the passion for fine or elegant dress. 


We need not dwell on this, because the reg- 


On the other hand, an abstinence 
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I suppose that, after the passion for liquor, this is the most 
dangerous in our social order. 
most difficult to handle. . No one would say that it was to 
be handled by total abstinence, that men and women were 
to have no dresses at all. 





It is certainly one of the 


But it is clear that one may 
train himself, and ought to train himself, in advance that 
he may be able to avoid reckless expense in a direction 
where temptation seems so fascinating. 

In all such cases, how clear it ix that what we need is 
Yes; 


and for ourselves, we want to remove 


more will-power : “ Lead us not into temptation.” 
for our children 
temptations if we 
God himself, and That is, 
we try for God’s power, for the infinite power of the Holy 
Spirit, with which to handle the temptations of ill temper, 
quick temper, of haughtiness, of loneliness, and these temp- 
tations of appetite and display and ambition. The old 
phrase, wretchedly mechanical, directs us to ‘get religion» 


can, But still, all the same we turn to 


ask him to deliver us from evil. 


when we want such power. And the old habit supposes 
that certain priests of one or another communion can dip 
out so much religion and give it to us for one or another 
price. It is just as the old medical superstitions supposed 
that a doctor had so many bottles of health and that he 
could give a bottle of health to drink when you found you 
were run down. But all this savors of the superstitions of 
the dark ages which we have been ridiculing. We gain 
life, not by reading books about life, far less by studying 
catechisms of ritual. We gain life as we use what life we 
have, and we gain it as we are in sympathy, companion- 
ship, or accord with those who truly live. The aides of a 
great general gain life as they ride by his side, as they take 
his errands, as they make themselves responsible for his 
plans. 

The real student of history, the man or woman who 
goes beneath the shell to the life of history, gains life from 
the lives of those who have really lived. I work out the 
story of such a man; I read his letters or I read his dis- 
coveries, or I fellow him in the torture of starvation as he 
works out his inventions. So you may follow the life of 
Goodyear who gave us our waterproof fabrics ; or you may 
follow the life of Bernard Palissy who wrought out the 
wonderful improvements in ornamental pottery; or you 
may work out the real life of Washington, or the life of 
Robert Stephenson, or the life of Florence Nightingale, or 
the life of Bernard or of Fénélon or of Francis of Assisi or 
of Saint Vincent de Paul. Read the real story of such 
lives, ahd you cannot go out to frivolous nonsense for the 
next hour. You are taken away and above, out of the 
dust and smoke. You leave the feast of the vultures who 
have come together to be fed, and in a serener air you 
breathe in oxygen and ozone, and find that you too, in 
your simpler circumstances, are living to God’s glory. 
You want to sing with the angels and archangels, you 
want to work with Michael and Raphael. Or, at the best, 
like Uriel, you remember that ‘they also serve who only 
stand and wait.’ 

Here is the real power of the Bible. It is this which 
has crowded it into every household, so that, as Dr. Mar- 
tineau says so well, the history of Israel is more familiar to 
the English peasant than is the story of Alfred or Richard 
or Edward or Cromwell. The songs of David are better 
known than the songs of Chaucer—nay, than the plays of 
Shakespeare—because in these records, simple as they are, 
broken so often, darkened with myth or left unintelligible 
in one or another detail—because here are the lives of men 
who lived aud moved in God. 
What he orders, they do. What he wishes, that is their 
wish. People talk of the influence of example; that is a 
very peor word. Life works upon life with afar more 
subtle agency. It is the business of life to grow; that is 
its essence and evidence. Sois it that David's life. and 
Isaiah's life, the life of Moses, who is, I suppose, the first 
of men, quicken my life and make it more strong if I put 
myself in their places, go where they went, think with 
their thought, and rejoice in their success. 

No wonder, then, that when the Son of God, whom we 
well call the well-beloved—brother of our brotherhood and 


What he sees, they saw. 


Saviour of our race—no wonder that when he walks to Jeru- 


salem to-day and to-morrow and the day following, we gain 
strength for our endeavor if we walk at his side. 


Gethsemane by that Saviour’s side. 


as we meet at this table. 


of all Christian men and women. 


face with John and James and the apostles. 


we gain if we enter into his life and fulfil his purpose. 
And this is just what he proposed when he bade us follow 
him. 
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A mother-rose 
Her buds called out to see the light. 
Timidly they came; rough March, 
In swift amaze, their beauty saw 
And caught in harsh embrace; 
Akin to death, his kiss, chilling, 
As he sought to cheer ; 
This seeing, torrents of tears straightway 
He shed, to show his grief. 

Alas! his very gentleness 
Was all too rough. 
Then, in despair of winning love, 
He breathed his disappointment 
In wild sighs, that shook strong trees 
Fiom their fast hold. 

Louise HovuGuron. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


BACK WITH THE BLUE-COATS. 
QO 


hour! 


it is good and good to come back, if only for an 


* * 
_ 
The old dear atmosphere steals forth to meet one, over 
the 
moment the train turns from the crowded, dusking city, 


allthe miles of separating, lessening space. From 
towards the shore and the free sea-spaces, the very rumble 
of the wheels seems to set itself to the rhythm of a bugle- 
call; the city’s rush, the city’s strained atmosphere of keen 
and restless competition are all behind us; and before us, 
reaching toward us as with welcoming, sheltering arms, the 
sweet, strait orderliness, the steadfast protection, the tran- 
quility that abides in a life that has no care and need 
have no care outside the simple doing of hourly duty. 


* * 
. 


From the warm, brilliant car to the deck of the steamer, 
throbbing its way out into the dark. Ahead of us, far on 
the horizon, there lies against the night sky a soft, lumi- 
nous, golden mist; we know, and the pulses beat warm 
and glad in the knowing, that among the lights thus soft- 
ened to this haze of gold are the lamps beneath which the 
sentries of the dear old fort are pacing measuredly to and 
fro. 

*,® 

Far up in the velvet dark, there burns, faint and clear, 
the fairy crescent of the young March moon. The myriad 
stars flash cold through the cloud-rack driven by the riot- 
ous wind. On the slow-breathing waves their light lies, 
faint, mysterious, solemn. There is a salt tang on one’s 
lips. The fresh, wild air has the very breath of freedom 
in it; the freedom of the sea that no man hath bridled, 
and te which but One hath said Hereunto. 

bad 

The steamer forges steadily on, through the star-set 
night. The luminous mist on the horizon draws nearer 
and nearer; now it has defined itself into rows of ordered 
lights. Towards one of the brightest of their clusters we 
steadily steer; it is— 

—gangplank up and out, my dear, 
And ’tis hawsers warp her through! 
—and we are rushing up the plank, towards where, in the 
rough landing-shed, there stands a stalwart figure wearing 
the dear, dear blue— 
*.* 

Not all the gorgeous kingly chariots which, in old-world 
lands, one sees in their splendid stables, gathering dust of 
disuse on their velvet hangings and gilded blazonries, 
could give us half the glorification of soul at being invited 
to claim them as equipage, that gives the rough, ramshackle 
old army ambulance, its coat of dull blue paint all faded 
and scratched, its worn leather cushions obtruding their 





No 
wonder if the man who has a devil to choke and fling in 
to-day’s wrestling match is stronger if he have knelt in 
Simply, this is what 
we seek when we recall the memories of his life and death, 
We make no professions of 
religion; none of us has any which is worth talking about. 
But we meet as those who are glad to confess weakness and | 
to seek strength. That strength we gain in the sympathy 
That strength we gain 
in the memory of pophets and martyrs—people just like 


ourselves who, in nineteen centuries, have struggled and 
have succeeded. That strength we gain as we sit face to 
That strength 


| excelsior stuffing at many a rent and rip. 
| door shuts behind us; Uncle Sam has, at blessed long last, 
! . . . . ‘ 
| fairly taken us under his wing again. 
} ** 

= 


Away we bump and bounce and jangle, through the 
| queer, dark, sea-blown streets, whose low, irregular shops, 
lighted but by a single smoky lantern, might be a bit of 
old London’s ‘ Rotherhithe way.’ 


mer ghostily here and there in the shadowy starlight. The 


hillsides. 


The sea talks restlessly in its sleep. 
near the home-lights gleam! A moment more and we rattle 
and swing past the gleaming row of cosy quarters, to 
where— 
* 

” 


O open doors and kindly hands and stalwart figures 


| that wear the blue, and merry, heart-warming ring of a 


right army welcome !—O sleep, like no other sleep, that 
| comes to one folded under the warm gray army blankets, in 


MONWEALTH. 


Its creaking | 


Away over the rocky | 
roads, in whose granite hollows patches of snow still glim- | 


steady trot of our big horses, the jangle and creak of the| 


° ° | 
ambulance, come back to us in eerie echo from the empty | 
See how} 


whose ears is softly ringing the benediction of the soldier's | 
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dear good night, as the bugles breathe it through the 
mist— 


Sta- 


The strenuous day is done— 

The march-—the fight— 

The bugles blow at last 

Lights out!—Good night! 

* * 
i 
Only one short day, back with the blue-coats—yet } 

much rest may one day hold! How much time for com- 
radely hand-clasps ; for pleasant, quaint tales of the hu: 
of garrison life that have come and gone since the 
“My dear! 


You know the McG.’s have had children simply 


meeting. 
latest ? 


Have you heard Captain McG 


by the dozen, and some have lived, poor things, and sone 
haven’t; and at the Stonington’s dinner-party, a lady was 
talking rather sentimentally to Capt. McG. about the ‘ ange! 
babe’ whom she heard they had had the sorrow to lose a 
the South. 


agreed with her in all her sympathetic reminiscences of 


few years ago, in The Captain sighingly 


poor, dear little—with a sudden, nonplussed pause, when 
And then he leaned across to M 
My 


dear, what was the name of that child we lost in New 


he came to the name. 


re 


McG. and very loudly and cheerfully inquired he- 


Orleans?’” 
*,* 
Time enough, in one short day, to saunter over the low 
downs, and rejoice in the faint green glow of the first new 
grasses. ‘Time enough to turn through the simple arch of 
the low white gate beyond which, overwatched by their 
country’s flag, over-sung by the wild sea-voice, they sleep 
for whom the bugles have sung the last good night. “ Aged 
18”—one head-stone says—‘ Died in the discharge of 
his duty.” Great words to stand as a boy’s epitaph and 
witness evermore !—Time enough for the tranquility of it 
all, the stern, good safety of it all, the high brave purpose 
of it all, to give rest to the souls of those who to-morrow 
must turn back to the toil and the rush— 
! The 


dense it swirls!—has blotted that all out; has shut us in 


Ah, to-night let us forget sea-mist—see how 


safe under the flag and behind the sword ! 


Dorotuy Lunpt. 


The Christ Church Bells. 

The. interest aroused in bellringing by Charlotte W. 
Hawes is strongly manifested by the great number of peo- 
ple who are constantly calling at her music studio at 3 Park 
square and asking questions relative to the hanging of 
bells and the difference between ringing, pealing and 
In response to the demand, therefore, Miss 
Hawes will give a series of lectures in her apartment in a 


chiming. 
few days. Those wishing to join this course may do so by 
communicating with her at once. 

Miss Hawes will speak on the following topics: Uses 
and Purposes of Bells and Chimes; Belfry Music; The 
Literature of Bells; Pealing and Chiming; Imperishable 
Melodies; The Gospel of Music. 

The work of rehanging Christ Church bells is progress- 
ing finely. The other day when the tenor bell was rehung 
It 
proved to be a wheel within a wheel with perfect ball 
If this is proved to be a part of the original 
bell which was hung in 1744 it will rather take the glory 


a small wheel, a part of the gearing, was discovered. 
bearings. 


from the bicycle men who invented ball-bearing works near 
1886. Monday morning the bells will be adjusted but 
nothing more can be done until the ropes come from 
Europe. It takes one year to prepare the ropes and then 
they must be dried in a kiln for months. These ropes are 
manufactured by John Taylor of Loughboro, Leicester. 
shire. 





Mr. E. H. Van Ingen of New York is engaged in a work 
whose success marks him as a public benefactor. It is that 
of instructing the newspapers of two continents in the | 


ro 





| prieties of journalism. Just before the election in 1892, a 
story was cabled from London and printed in this country, 
to the effect that the head of a New York importing house 

| had raised a large sum in ‘ British gold’ by contributions 

| from English manufacturers for use as a corruption fund 
| to defeat President Harrison’s re-election. The person 
plainly indicated by this story was Mr. Van Ingen. He 


did not rest quiet under the accusation; but, beginning 
with the English news agency which started the story, be 
has brought his slanderers one after the other into « 
securing conviction of libel in each case, with damages 
| Within the week, two New York papers have bee cov- 
| victed and fined. The effect, it may be expected, wil! be 
salutary in restraining the practice of lying for politics 


sake. 





The great popularity of Tess of the D’Urbervilles i 
| reflected in the sale of the entire first English edition of 
| Mr. Hardy’s latest book, Life’s Little Ironies, in advance 
| of publication. The American edition will issue in a fe¥ 
days from the press of Harper & Brothers. 
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TALKS WITH THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BY UNCLE FRITZ. 
POOLS. 
little To-day Club, for the discussion or study of 






































































ews, was a good deal interrupted last summer. 
S f the girls went away from home to schools, and 
f the boys were sent to subdue the earth here and 
s well as they could; others were on their travels in 
-. » and the few of us who were left found ourselves 
‘ wn a little out of our regular habits by these changes. 
Kut it happened in August that I had a long railway 
before me, and I made such suggestions to the 
vod the girls who were left, that three of the girls 
cod five of the boys joined me for the great part of the 
«pedition, and we had, as it were, a continual club session, 
pted only by our sleep at night and varied as the 

nate and country changed and the hours of the day. 
Generally speaking, the talk varied so much, as this or 
ospect or adventure suggested it, that it would be 
report it; although, to tell the truth, it would be in- 


write it down; but when we stopped for the nights, we 


f the conversations at such places would make a fit 
irticle in this series. 

id taken a little party ‘a few miles out of the way 

at they 

of mine forty-odd years ago, when I was about as 

as some of the older ones among them are to-day. 


Things had not changed much in the forty-five years. For 


Indeed, the dear little cove seemed to me sweeter and 
more blue, and the pond-lilies just after sunrise, more 
abundant than they were, and quite as sweet. So true it 
is that 
“ Nature always gives us more 
Than all she ever takes away.” 

There were boats in which we could sail, a sandy cove 

whefe we could swim, a mountuin we could climb, orchises 


which we could analyze and press, and beautiful prospects 





nm which the young people could try their skill with pencil 
and with color. 

At night there were the everlasting stars, in the ever- 
: lasting heavens, as bright as they were the day when they 
first sang together, and as beautiful as when the sons of 
God shouted for joy at seeing their beauty. 

And at night we did not sit in the drawing-room to 


play chess or to read. We always gathered onthe sloping 


shingle roof of the long piazza. The slope was just right 
for us to lay shawls upon it, and lie on our backs, and look 
atthe sky. Or those who wanted to see the line of the 

. lake as well, could sit with their feet extended and their 

‘ # backs against the western wall of the hotel. 

, So we saw the second sunset fade into night, and then 
the stars, as I say, took up their wondrous tale. 

4 I was lying on my back, looking up. John and Mary 

: Lambert and Olive were sitting in the way I described. 


: lhe others were lying at length, two on each side of me. 
3 So it was, when John said, “ What is a pool, any way ?” 











x to read, if any one of us had the time or the memory | 


id more chances for connected talking, and more than | 


might see Lake Nonsuch, which was a favorite | 


Lake Nonsuch cannot be reached by railroad, and the} 
little steamboat, which is called Highland Ellen, is not so | 
crowded with passengers that they over-run and destroy | 


the beauty which a good God renews there every year. | 
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How would it answer, if they said to each other, We will 
agree that A shall have 29 per cent of the whole receipts, 
that B shall have 23 per cent, that C shall have 21 per 
cent, that D shall have 11 per cent, and that E shall have 
6 per cent; if they said, We will pool the receipts, and 
divide according to this scale ?” 

“That would do very well,” said John, “till one of 
them got lazy and did the work as badly as he could, so 
that the public went to the other lines, and the lazy one 
was rewarded for his laziness.” 

“ Just so,” I said. “That might happen, and that is 
the danger of a pool made in that way. On the other 
hand, the advantage of this pool and of almost any pool 
is that the expenses of advertising, and of agencies to turn 
travel and trade in one direction and the other, are very 
much reduced. One road will send passengers to the 
others if they want to go, and will not try to hinder them.” 

“Why not try this?” said Olive, who was not asleep, 
as we all thought. “ Why not let everybody take the 
people and the things that come, and then divide according 





to the passengers, and the weight? If one road carries 
one hundred and fifty passengers, and one, seventy-five, 
why, let the big one have twice as much money as the 
little one.” 

“That is, if they carried them in the same way, the 
same distance.” 

“Well, you can do that sometimes. But you may have 
|a hilly road that is short, and a longer road that is level. 
It may cost more for the hill people to carry the man 
ninety miles than it costs the valley people to carry him a 


hundred. How will you do then!” 


“Well,” said Olive, doubting a little, “he should not 
have built his road over the hills. 
| for it.” 


I believe he must suffer 


“ But perhaps,” said Joel, “he had to build it on the 
hills. 
Tells. 


“ No, we will not punish them. 


Perhaps it accommodated some mines and William 
We must not punish the hill people.” 

But you see that there 
may be a hundred such reasons why the fares should not be 
divided precisely according to the distance travelled. The 
difficulty of determining the fraction to be paid to each 
makes one of the chief troubles in arranging a pool.” 

“Which of these is a Blind Pool?” said Marriame, who 
had picked up those words in a newspaper. 

“ Neither of them. A Blind Pool is simply an arrange- 
ment made for speculation in stocks or in goods. Some- 
times a quick and intelligent man, in whom other dealers 
have confidence, thinks he sees a chance to make a large 
profit, on the purchase or sale of some commodity, in a 
short time. For such a transaction, entire secrecy is 
needed. For, if all the world knew what was going on, all 
he world would share, and the profit would become very 
small. 

“ Now if you want your secret kept, the great rule is, 
‘ Keep it.’ 

“So the dealer who thinks of such a plan, if he have 
not money enough himself to go into it, may go to some of 
his friends, who have confidence in him, and ask them if 
they will join him in a ‘Blind Pool.’ ‘That is, he asks 
them to contribute each so much money, in their confidence 
that he will use it for the benefit of all. He does not tell 
them what he is going to buy or when he is going to sell, 
If they have great confidence in his success, they may 
trust him with the money. ‘Then, when the enterprise is 
finished, he tells them what he has done, and they divide 
the profits or the losses.” 

“ Why is not that gambling?” It is betting on his 
skill and knowledge. If that is gambling, a Blind Pool is, 

At this moment in our talk, Elkanah Bigg, the hall 
waiter, came and asked if we wanted ice-water. 

This meant that he wanted to put out the lamps and 
thought we ought to go to bed. And we went, that we 
might be ready to be on the lake at sunrise and see the 
pond-lilies open as the sun came up. 

As we rode to Pappoose Mountain the next day, it 

happened that Mary and Olive, who were on the 4wo jack- 
asses, trailed behind the rest of the party with me. The 
others had three horses by which they rode and walked in 
turns on the principle of Ride and Tie—if any one knows 
what that is. 
So Olive had a chance to say to me, “I see the news- 
papers speak of parties as pooling their issues. 1 suppose 
that means that they agree to put all their separate views 
into one pool, and, when the game is played take out what 
they can.” 














é He did not mean such a pool as he had been fishing for 
7 trout in, and they all knew he did not. He meant a 
” ‘pool’ in the talk of the railroads. For some one at the 
: hotel tea-table had said that the Ossipee and Honolulu 
“ NS Railway had gone into a pool with the Hadrid Steamship 
iA Company. And somebody else had said that this could 
10t be true. 
a. “You have played Commerce,” said I. “ You remember 
‘ that you began by putting each so many counters into a 
pool.” 
rk Yes, they had done that; and they did that in some 
iat  ©sames of marbles. But this pool could not be like that. 
ro These r tilway and steamboat men were not going to con- 
n& @ ‘ribute money to enrich some one member of the company. 
bh z No,” I said. “ But begin there. Suppose that two 
ase rairoads and a steamboat line and a canal company were 
ses Competition with each other, for carrying grain. Sup- 
pose that each one, in turn, had put his price a little lower 
ore then t ¢ price of the others—lower, | mean, considering 
H ‘he service rendered. Suppose that they had carried this | 
ing 2 So long that at last none of them made any profit ; that | 
. be *y were doing the business at a loss. What should you | 
irt advise then!” 
. q : ay,” said Mary, “if they were all angels, and had 
Pi i spe passions, and were tired of quarreling, they | 
=. to find out just what is a fair recompense to each | 
8 = for the advantages it offers ; they ought to agree to- | 
esther, solemnly, that each should charge that and no more | 
7 noless; and then they ought to smoke the oilietsit 
s is ™ Perpetual peace.” 
ahd F “True enough,” said I, « they ought to do that. In a| 
-“_ “ation they do. But they cannot, with all their devising, | 
tew 


It is from that idea that the phrase is taken. The exi- 
gency may be so important, that two or three parties may 
‘agree to differ for a while,’ on certain points, while they 
unite to carry one point which they think most important 
of all. 

If a foreign enemy should attack us here, probably all 
domestic parties would unite to oppose him. They would 
then ‘ pool their issues" while he was defeated. After he 
was defeated, they could take up each its own issue, if it 


persuade the public to goand come just as they would like. chose, and go forward as before. 





IMMORTALITY. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 
Dismissed not so, with light, hard phrase and cold 
Ev’'n if it be but fond imagining, 
The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old! 
Not thus to luckless men are tidings told 
Of mistress lost, or riches taken wing ; 
And is eternity a slighter thing, 


To have or lose, than kisses or than gold ? 


Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove 

My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 

To see this curtain lift, these clouds retire, 
And Truth, a boundless dayspring, blaze above 

And round me; and to ask of my dead sire 
His pardon for each word that wronged his love. 


Spectator. 


LITERATURE. 


ECONOMICS AND NATURAL LAW. 


Tue PouiticaAL Economy or NatTuRAL Law. By Henry Wood 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This book appears to be an enlargement and consider- 
able modification of Natural Law in the Business World, 
It contains 
much valuable thought and much that may prove an anti- 


written some years ago by the same author. 


dote to the vague theorizing afloat among certain classes in 
There are un- 
questionably certain fixed facts and principles in the con- 
stitution of things in this world, which all agitators of re- 
forms ought to take cognizance of, but of which a great 
many do not. Hence the futility, not to say the absurdity, 
of some of the schemes proposed for the doing away of 
various evils and abuses. 


respect to social and industrial reform. 


In calling attention to these 
conditions, Mr. Wood has done good service. 

But there is also such a thing as going to the extreme 
of ascribing a kind of omnipotence to law and thus bar- 
ring all efforts at improvement. While the author has not 
gone so far as this, he still ascribes an influence to law 
which is not warranted by any known facts in science or 
approved principles of philosophy. His fault is that of 
many writers, of loosely ascribing to law qualities which 
are wholly alien to it. Thus he speaks of it in terms that 
imply that it is a force, and as having causative power. 
Thus, speaking of the consolidation of railroads, he says 
(p. 260), “ Consolidation is not only caused by natural law, 
it is also ruled by it.” The same implication we find 
several times elsewhere. 

Now, a law is not a force, nor a cause of anything ; it is 
simply a name for an orderly succession of events under 
the operation of certain causes; it is a method of move- 
This Mr. 
Wood himself admits when he comes to a positive defini 
tion of law, but his general use of the term in much of his 
discussion is otherwise, and thus so far misleading. 

Another and greater error committed by this author, in 
common with certain other writers of note, is in the con- 


ment, a channel through which forces flow. 


fusion of natural with physical law. Now, all physical law 
There 
are physical, social and moral laws, all of which are nat- 
ural but none of them are physical. A clear discrimination 
is to be made if we are to have any proper scientific under- 
standing of the operation of these laws. Mr. Wood speaks 
of the law of competition, for instance, as though it 
operates with the same precision and is just as calculable 
in the effects which come through it as the law of gravita- 
tion. Yet he, with a certain guileless inconsistency, talks 
of modifications of the former law, and of its being some- 
times carried to excess. Do we ever speak of modifying 
Is it ever carried to excess? Is it 
ever suspended? It is at least conceivable that competition 
may be suspended; it is certainly sometimes greatly 
diminished and reduced to a minimum, and even rendered 
nil. 


is natural law, but all natural is not physical law. 


the law of gravitation ? 


The most remarkable effort of the author to establish 
his extreme view is in the illustration he uses when he 
brings forward the Standard Oil Company as an instance 
In this he is 
in sober earnest and not atall facetiously inclined. Nor, 
evidently, does he intend to pervert facts. Yet it is pass- 
ing strange how he could have failed to see that one of the 
great and avowed purposes of this and all other great trusts 
is to diminish and, as far as possibley annihilate competition; 
and in so far as they are in any degree successful they do 
this. 

There is no denying the existence of natural laws in 
the spiritual as well as in the physical world; but there is 
just as little denying that these laws in the spiritual world 
and in the sphere of rational action are to be clearly dif- 
In the 
former, there is a personal element to be taken account of. 
Hence it is that though there may be a science of history 


of the operation of the law of competition! 


ferentiated from these laws in the physical world. 
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and as well social science, yet such a science is not to be 
treated precisely as a physical science, 

In respect to the economy of natural law, Mr. Wood is 
plainly antipodal to Mr. Ward, whose Psychical Factors 
in Civilization was noticed in these columns last week. 
The latter does not believe that nature is economical at all, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. “ It is in rational 
man,” he says, “that the just application of anything 
worthy of the name of economy is made. Nature has no 
economy. 
thing be done economically.” 


Only through foresight and design can any- 
“ The simple truth is that 
everything that is done at the behest of the intellectual 
faculty is per se and of necessity purely artificial in the only 
sense that the word has. The whole difference between 
civilization and other forms of natural progress is that it is 
a product of art.” Without indorsing in full Mr. Ward's 
position, it seems to me nearer the truth than that of Mr. 
Wood. 

Mr. Wood has some thoughts on the money question 
that are worthy of attention; but even here he trips a 
falls the 
rather popular fallacy of assuming that the depreciation of 


little in his reasoning. For instance, he into 
the greenbacks in 1863-64 was wholly owing to the over- 
issue. ‘The fact is that the depreciation was at its lowest 
some time before the issue was the greatest, and long 
before there was any restriction of the issue their value 
was steadily rising. One chief elementin the depreciation 
is constantly ignored by certain writers; namely, that of 
the uncertainty of the result of the war in the first years 
of the contest. Another singular fallacy we find ( p. 127) 
in his reasoning that gold is not growing dearer, since it 
will purchase an increased amount of average products, 
this would seem to be a serious inversion.of natural and 
especially financial law. 

But Mr. Wood, like a good many other men, is far 
better practically than he is theoretically. While 


laissez faire theory demands of him to repudiate all artifi- 


his 


ciality in economics and business, he nevertheless takes 
very kindly to the means devised for correcting the aber- 
rations of nature, or, at least, in supplementing them; and 
while he discusses legislative measures for the betterment 
of economic conditions rather gingerly, he admits their 
value and even seems to think at times that something 
Notwithstand- 
ing the points in which the book is open to criticism, it 
contains much wholesome and profitable matter. 


more may be profitably done in their line. 


Gro. M. STeece. 

In Direst Peril, A Novel, by David Christie Murray 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is rather less anovel, as 
that word is generally used nowadays, than it is a tale of 
adventure, with a simple but spirited love-story as a part of 
the plot. The author would seem to have taken Bouci- 
cault’s advice as to the avoidance of surprises; nearly all 
of the situations are in the reader's possession before they 
are known to the characters, while the light touch of the 
author reveals itself in an avoidance of melodramatic 
‘ points,’ suggestion often taking the place of descript’on 
and producing a more vivid impression by leaving the 
reader's imagination a considerable range. 

The period is happily chosen, being the beginning of 
the successful struggle for a free and united Italy, though 
the historical portion is not dwelt upon unduly. There is 
abundant animation to the story, many plots and counter- 
plots, abundance of action and, as has been hinted already, 
a certain reserve withal that gives the effect without pro- 
lixity or worn out sensationalism. In brief, the author un- 
derstands and practises the fine art of story-telling, as 
Scott or Dumas conceived it, though with more com- 
pression, and it is easy to fancy the reader laying down 
this delightfully interesting book with a sigh as he turns to 
the modern realistic novel, so impeccably true to every-day 
existence and so serious in its purpose that not to read it 
with admiring interest is to confess one’s self very frivolous 
indeed. But when one has supped full of realism itis a 
relief to turn to the comparatively irresponsible pages of 
romance, even at the risk of finding one’s self In Direst 
Peril. 





A valuable and interesting assistant in the study of 
English literature has recently issued from the press of 
Messrs. Ginn & Company, being selections from the essays 
of Francis Jeffrey, which have been edited and annotated 
by Prof. Lewis E. Gates of Harvard University. The 
work takes its place as a text-book of high order and one 
which will have a value yot to students alone but to every 
one having only casual interest in English literature. 
The immediate purpose of the book is to illustrate the 
style and methods of this versatile writer and editor, whose 
essays exemplify the ‘best literary criticism of his day, 
while it incidentally illustrates other features of especial 
interest to the student. No attempt is made to sketch the 
life of the editor of the Edinburgh Review, this having al- 
ready been done so well that mere referenve to two or 
three of the best biographies serves all necessary purposes. 


The introduction, a carefully considered article of some 
forty pages by Prof. Gates, sheds much light on the times 


and the literary methods of the reviewer. The selection of 


touched upon in the text. 
being one of the Atheneum Press Series, and it is illustrated 
with an excellent portrait of Lord Jeffrey after the painting 
by Colvin Smith. 








SOME MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
The New England Magazine enters on its tenth volume 
in the March number. Though this periodical has aimed 
at doing full justice to that particular section indicated in 
its name—as such articles as Vermont at the World's Fair 
Exeter and its Academy, and, in a sense, Our Common 
Schools and Farmers, in the current number may serve to 
show—it covers the general field as well, dealing with more 
distant scenes, with art, and with the live topics of the 
times. Dr. Moxom’s article on Christian Socialism and 
Mr. William Clarke’s vigorous presentation of the aims of 
the Fabian Society will be welcomed by those who desire 
to understand the real spirit of this movement, and may 
serve to allay the fears of those who see dynamite in every 
socialistic scheme. Pioneers of Southern Literature, by S. 
A. Link, starts its line of portraits with E. A. Poe and 
Abby 


article on Holbein's Portraits has a number of interesting 


concludes with Sidney Lanier. Farwell Ferry’s 
reproductions of that artist’s work, and A. H. Bicknell’s 
pictures for Wim. Howe Downes’s graphic account of 
Spring Days at Nassau give delightful glimpses of tropical 
scenery. Several short stories and poems are included in 
the number, the only serial being an instalment of Benj. P. 
Shillaber’s Experiences During Many Years. 

The illustrations throughout are of that high order of 
merit which the public has learned to expect; Dr. Moxom’s 
portrait is particularly fine and the frontispiece, On The 
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Staircase, Old State House. Copyright, N. E. May. 


Upper Connecticut, is delightfully soft in its tones. A 
peculiar interest attaches to the pictures, places and_build- 
ings of historic interest which the New England Magazine 
produces in illustration of its articles on such subjects. 
The accomplished editor, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, a recog- 
nized authority in New England history, who is promi- 
nently associated with the Old South Work, guides the 
magazine in this direction with a judicious hand. We are 
permitted to reproduce a drawing by Sears Gallagher of 
the stairease in the Old State House, which appeared with 
others in the February number. 

The Editor's Tabie throws its weight on the side of re- 
form in its remarks on Municipal Reform, Municipal 
Leagues, and Good Citizenship classes, and promises an 
article by William Clarke on The Government of London. 

Boston may well be proud of the New England Maga- 
zine, with its yellow and red cover whose design suggests 
the city alike in its colonial, revolationary and modern 
It is an excellent model of a popular periodical in 
all its departments; serious without heaviness, light with- 
out being frivolous or flippant; bright but not sensational 
and thoroughly progressive. It is published by Mr. War- 


days. 





ae ‘ 
|ren F. Kellogg, at 5 Park Square, Boston. 
| tion price is three dollars a year. 


essays includes nearly a score of those which have especial | 
merit as criticisms, these being given in complete form, at| now in its ninth volume) has now a place in the front: 
least so far as direct review is concerned. The notes, | distinct from that held by any other periodical. 
which give evidence of careful preparation, are of much | oh tk 
value in offering additional special information on matters | 


The work is attractive in form, | 


H. 
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The Arena is a magazine which though young ( i: js 
k 
This has 
been accomplished through the energy, the persistence and 
the indomitable perseverance of one man, its editor, \ 
B. O. Flower, who from the first has had his ideal ck 
B. O. Flower, Editor of the Arena. 
in view and has held his purpose steady toward the acy 
plishment of his end. 
The Arena does not profess to represent exclusively 
the ideas of Boston or New England. It is the farthest 


from conservative ; it is the radical among the monthiies; 
it is essentially cosmopolitan in the world of thought. 
While other magazines may be content to make a specialty 
of one or two subjects and are satisfied if they may be 
quoted as authority in those fields, the Arena’s ambition is 
far this. 


political economy, theology, finance, national policy 


greater than Education, heredity, sociology, 


thes 
among the 


are subjects discussed in its pages, and a 


clance at its table of contents shows the standing of fs 
contributors. Sydney Barrington Elliot, M.D., opens the 


current number with an article upon the mysteries of prenata 


| culture ; four articles relating respectively to finance, natior 


alism, the right of eminent domain, and a more Christ-like 
Bennett, Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler, Howard Osgood Brown and the editor, 
Mr. 


find a place within the covers as well, and Henry Ware 


social condition, are written by J. W. 


Flower. Eastern mysticism and the new theology 
Allen discusses the question: Would the Annexation of 
Mexico be Desirable? Stinson Jarvis continues his papers 
on The Ascent of Life, and Will Allen Dromgoole contri 
butes an account of A Wonderful Experience Meeting. 
Neither does the Arena stop at a wide range of subjects 
and a high grade of contributors. It is pre-eminently a 
it should 
march with themain army; it must leave the solid columns 


magazine of reforms, and it is not enough that 


and heavy artillery behind it, and dash ahead, taking the 
enemy by surprise, driving them from their breastworks 
and holding out gallantly until reinforcements arrive, 
thinking hard knocks a small price to pay for the glory of 
the achievement. 

This gallantry in the cause of reform shines with equa! 
brightness in the department of Union for Practical Prog 
ress, while the kook reviews cover ‘nearly as many and 
important subjects as do the regular articles. 

A portrait of Rev. Frank Buffington Vrooman forms 
the frontispiece of the March number, in which the maga 
zine is permanently enlarged to 144 pages. 

Amid the swarm of illustrated magazines, The A] 
Monthly has stood firm in its reliance upon an able repre- 
sentation of literature, science, art and politics, unaid 
any appeal to the reader through the medium of th 
tured scene; and its success has proved abundantly that 4 
high order, of periodical literature—and that large!) 
themes common to the pictoral monthlies—finds a constit 
ency in an appreciative public. Pre-eminently an Amer 
can magazine, started with patriotic intent when an 
imperilled Union needed every defender, the Atlant s 
sphere has widened continually, and every aspirant { 
erary honors regards acceptance by the Atlantic as ‘he 
crown of success. 

Neither is this magazine given over to the domini 
the short story, as the serials by Margaret Deland and 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree) attest, w! 
the March number Walter Mitchell concludes a two-num- 
ber story, Two Strings to His Bcw. Music is treated bot! 
in prose and verse by Edith Brower’s Is the Musica Idea 
Masculine? and Marion C. Smith’s At the Concert: 4 
Wagner Number, respectively. A Greek Prime Minister 
Charilaos Tricoupis, and the Reform of Secondary b:uc® 
tion in the United States supply the more subtantia! ele 





ment, while The Sapphic Secret, by Maurice Thomps0®, 
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t verse—as might be imagined—but a prose discussion 
of those beautiful but tantalizing fragments of Greek song 
Bradford Torry contributes a naturalist’s sketch, On the 
Ipper St. Johns, Kate Douglass Wiggin a story, and 
Archibald Lampman a pvem. 

Besides the regular comment on new books, two articles 
practically the nature of reviews, and there is a critical 

A New Reading of Leonardo da Vinci. Assyrian 
\rrowheads and Jewish Books supply the topics for Sir 

wd Strachey’s Talk at a Country House, 

ws’ Club, that highly entertaining literary confes- 

and garner of brief but excellent articles, shows its 

| variety. The Atlantic as it stands is a credit to Mr. 
Scudder’s editorial skill. 





NOTES. 
[he cover of the March issue of the Woman’s Home 
nal, typical of Phillips Brooks’s doves, which always 
i round Trinity Church and do still, the work of 
Sandham, is most artistic, and makes this magazine 


of real beauty. 


\l Ed 


says, “all has to be pungent, brief and concentrated 


re. if any where, must be exhibited the riveting magic 
f the narrator, the gift that plunges, us at once into deep 
water. There style can be appreciated, the nobility of art 
gauged at once. By labor a readable long novel may be 


beaten out; it is work, at best, that is done with the cold 





hammer. ‘The short story must run molten into the mould, 
filling it exaetly or it is ruined past all repair.” 
The Archduke Rainer’s collection of 10,000 Egyptian 
‘ papyrus documents is now on exhibition in Vienna. These 


iocuments are 


have all been deciphered and scientifically arranged. They 





ver a period of 2,500 years and are said to contain evi- 


dence that printing from type was known to the Egyptians 

















as far back as the tenth century A.D. They were dis 
‘ vered at El Fayoum several years ago. 
7 Ihe famous writer, Edmondo de Amicis, seems to have 
ined the Socialist party. He spoke recently at a meet 
r ng of that party in Turin, and he has published a remark- 
' able piece entitled, The First of May, the date of the 
Labor Day in Europe. 
of A. Conan Doyle and Dean Hole of Rochester will 
s arrive in this country in October. They will both lecture 
in most of the large cities, and the former will tell his 
hearers some of the adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
cts Verestchagin has written a new story, The War Cor- 
a respondent, dealing with the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 
ild and Mr. Poultney Bigelow is translating it into the Eng- 
ins ish. It is said to be as ghastly as many of the author's 
the x paintings. 
rks i A writer in Temple Bar tells this story: “On one 
ve = occasion, after they had left Cambridge, my husband re- 
ai membered dining with Tennyson, George Venables and 
: others, at the Reform Club. After dinner, Tennyson per- 
\ sted in resting his feet on the table. His friends remon- 
g strated in vain, until one of them said, ‘ Take care, Alfred,’ 
they will think you are Longfellow.’ Down went the feet.’ 
No one could even invent such a story of the courtly 
. Longfellow. : : 
g* Mr. Harry Furniss has finished the text and sketches 
of the book describing his visits to this country, but he has 
not decided when he will publish the volume. He is com- 
ng here again to lecture on the humors of the English 
Parliament and the American Congress. 
Mme. Sarah Grand’s fortheoming book is to be entitled 
ta Our Manifold Lives. It is not a novel but a collection of 
short stories. 
stitu- Harper & Brothers have ready for publication Our 
English Cousins, by Richard Harding Davis. The volume 
an will contain the sketches of London life, and the descrip- 
$ . ' A General Election, Undergraduate Life at Ox- 
ford, and Three English Race Meetings, which have ap- 
the peared in Harper’s Magazine during the past year. | 
WV are the most famous writers and artists of both | 
: s? The Cosmopolitan Magazine is endeavoring | 
™ aswer this inquiry by printing a list from month to 
i—in its contents pages. This magazine claims that | 
ne § hotwithstanding its extraordinary reduction in price, it is 
shee bringing the most famous writers and artists of Europe and 
: pe = erica to interest its readers, and in proof of this claim, 
te ‘ts the following list of contributors for the five 
piste! “tis ending with February: Valdés, Howells, Paul | 
E = Heyse, F rancisque Sarcey, Robert Grant, John J. Ingalls, 
pen Lyman Abbott, Frederick Masson, Agnes Repplier, J. G. 
mi psod, 





Whittier (posthumus), Walter Besant, Mark Twain, St. 


| 


| 


| George Mivart, Paul Bourget, Louise Chandler Moulton, | 
‘|! Flammarion, Tissandier, F. 


The Con- | 


It is interesting to learn of Miss Anna Katharine 
Green's recent novel, Marked Personal, that, in spite of | 
urd times, 50,000 copies have been sold in this coun 
trv. and the demand for it still continues. It has also 
been published in England, Germany and Italy. 


‘dmund Gosse maintains that the quintessence of | 


of fiction is best studied in the short story. “ There,” | 


written in eleven different languages and | 


Dempster Sherman, Adam | 


Hardy, Georg | 
| Ebers, De Maupassant, Sir Edwin Arnold, Spielhagen, | 


| Badeau, Capt. King, Arthur Sherburne 
| Andrew Lang, Berthelot, H. H. Boyesen, Hopkinson | 
Smith, Lyman J. Gage, Daniel C. Gilman, Franz Von bem 
And for artists who have illus- | 
Vierge, Reinhart, Marold, 
| F. D. Small, Dan Beard, José Cabrinety, Oliver Herford, 


| bach, Thomas A. Janvier. 


| trated during the same time: 


| Remington, Hamilton Gibson, Otto Bacher, H. S. Mow- 
| bray, Otto Guillonnet, F. G. Attwood, Hopkinson Smith, 
| Geo. W. Edwards, Paul de Longpré, Habert-Dys, F. H. 
| Schell. 


The Cosmopolitan alone know. 


How this is done for $1.50 a year, the editors of 


Miss Olive Schreiner, the author of The Story of an 
African Farm, is engaged to be married. Her betrothed, 
| who is four or five years younger than the bride to be, is 
| Mr. Cron Wright, the son of a well-known South African 
He is him- 


self a successful farmer and a clever speaker, and it is 


| farmer and member of the Cape Parliament. 


supposed that he will enter parliamentary life. It is said, 
| by the way, that more than 70,000 copies of The African 


Farm have been sold. 


i 

Professor Joseph LeConte will contribute to the April 
| Popular Science Monthly an illustrated article entitled 
New Lights on the Problem of Flying. He describes the 
i action of a bird’s wings in hovering, poising, soaring, and 
shows that Professor Langley’s recent experiments on the 
aéroplane have made human flight a much nearer possi- 
bility than it has ever been before. 

Miss Mildred Howells, daughter of the novelist, has a 
decided talent for drawing, which was first exhibited to the 
public several years ago in a collection of child’s verses 
and sketches. An example of her recent and more serious 
work will be given in the April Harper’s, for which she 
has made a head-piece illustrating a poem by Mr. W. D, 
Howells. 





An entertaining book on life in the national capital is 
}soon to be issued, written by L. A. Coolidge, Washing- 
| ton correspondent of the New York Recorder, and J. B. 
| Reynolds, correspondent there of the Boston Advertiser. 
| The book is entitled The Show at Washington, contains 
| character sketches, pen pictures and stories of the celebri- 
ties of the national capital, and ought to be well worth 
reading. The men of the reporters’ gallery see a lot of 
things that outsiders miss. 

Mrs. Humphrey 


suffering from nervous exhaustion, for when at work she 


Ward, having finished her book, is 
never spares herself. She has gone to the Continent to 
travel for two months. 

Anna Karénina has had a larger sale in England than 
any other of Tolstoi’s works. My Religion comes next in 
popularity. 

Owing to the lack of a suitable edition, the Dialogus 
of Tacitus has hitherto been practically inaccessible to the 
students of our American colleges. In foreign schools the 
work has long been highly prized, and it is well worthy of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. 


work, edited by Prof. 


a place in our own higher education. 
this 
Charles E. Bennett of Cornell, in their Series of Latin 


therefore propose to issue 


Authors, next month. 


Mr. Brander Matthews claims for his little volume of 





| Studies of the Stage, just published by the Harpers, a 
different point of view from that of “ most other papers 
“ While the theatrical critic 


in general,” he says in the preface to his work, “looks at 


’ 


| about plays and playwrights.’ 


the drama from his seat in the orchestra, my standpoint 


has always been the stage itself.” 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have now in press a Labora- 
tory Course in Physiological Pyschology by Dr. E. C. San- 
ford of Clark University. So pressing has the call become 


for some sort of book for immediate use in several impor 





tant institutions that the publishers have consented to 
bring out a limited edition of the first six chapters of the 
| work at once. These vhapters cover the Dermal Senses, 
| the Static and Kinwsthetic Senses, Taste and Smell, Hear- 


| ing, Vision in general, and Sensations of Light and Color. 


The granddaughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Hilde. 
| varde Hawthorne, is about to publish her first book. It is 
to be called The Fairest of the Fair, and is to contain a 


record of her experiences in Chicago last summer. 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball (Cambridge and Chicago) | 

s o,2 a | 

announce the preparation of an edition of the writings of | 
Edgar Allan Poe, under the editorship of Mr. Edmund 





Clarence Stedman and 
Columbia College. 


final edition—for the library, the 


Prof. George E. Woodberry of 


The effort is to make a standard and 


book-lover and the | 


general reader. It will contain a biography by Professor | 
Woodberry, and critical introductions to the poems, tales | 
and literary writings. ‘The edition is to be complete in ten 
volumes, and will be issued in large and small paper forms. | 
The large-paper edition will contain a series of eight illustra- 


| 
| 
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tions tothe tales by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley—illustrations 
not included in the small paper edition. There is no other 
standard author who has fared so ill at the hands of the 
publishers as Poe. There is absolutely no satisfactory 
edition of his works, and there has never been one. The 
promised edition will remove this reproach to American 
letters. 

St. Nicholas is to add another serial to its attractions 
for the present year, which have included Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer Abroad and Rudyard Kipling’s stories of the 
jungle. It is announced that the April number will con- 
tain the first chapters of a serial written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle, the author of Robin Hood and Men of Iron. 
It is called Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, and deals with life 
in America during the early colonial days. | Through the 
treachery of an uncle, Jack Ballister, a sturdy English lad 
and heir toa small estate, is transported to America, and 
sold in the Virginia colony as a redemptioner, or bond-ser- 
vant, for seven years. The story is a long one, and will 
run for more than a year. 

The issue of The Literary Weekly for March 8 shows 
that, with its widening scope, this paper so long and favor- 
ably known in the journalistic profession, is taking a high 
place in periodical literature. It contains a fine artotype 
portrait of Hamlin Garland, with a sketch of his life and 
work, an original poem by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and papers and poems by other well-known hands. The 
next number will contain the first of a series of chatty es- 
says by Walter Blackburn Harte, the author of the Jn a 
Corner at Dodsley’s papers. 


Mr. Evelyn Abbott is to be the biographer of the late 
Master of Balliol. His work will contain a large selection 
from Professor Jowett’s correspondence, including, it may 
be hoped, a considerable nui ber of his letters to Arch- 
bishop Tait, Bishop Temple and Dean Stanley. 

The Book Buyer, in a paper on A. B. Frost, the illus- 
trator, says: “ Mr. Frank R. Stockton is a neighbor of Mr. 
Frost's. He also is a farmer when he is not trying to solve 
the riddle of The Lady or the Tiger? If you ask Mr. 
Stockton about Frost he’ll tell you that Frost is one of the 
best fellows and best artists in the world—but no farmer. 
‘Why, he tried to sell me what he called a first-class horse 
last summer, and you could hear his joints rattle when he 
walked. If you ask 
Frost about Stockton he’ll tell you that he is the best of 
neighbors and writes boss 


Besides, he is no judge of cows.’ 


stories—but he’s no farmer. 
He offered to sell me one of his first-class cows, and I had 


to ask him whether a set of false teeth went with the cow, ’ 


before he saw that I would not buy her. Besides, Stock- 


ton is no judge of horses.’ 





NEW BOOKS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Essays OF FRANCIS JEFFREY. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes by Lewis E. Gates. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Tremrr. A Novel. By Constance Cotterell, Franklin Square 
Library, No. 743, New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. 


In ExILe, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary Hallock Foote. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


A Port's Portroiio: LATER ReapinGs, By William Wet- 
more Story. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Lor 13. By Dorothy Gerard, Town and Country Library, No. 
135. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 


A Warp tn Cuancery. ANovel._ By Mrs. Alexander. 
and Country Library, No. 134. New York: 
Co. Price, 50c. 

Tue Rosk oF PARADISE. By Howard Pyle. Harper's Quarterly 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c 


A Moprern Love Story. By Harriet E. Orcutt. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


On A MARGIN. 
Neely. 


Love Lerrers oF A WorLDLY WOMAN. 
ford. Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 


OxFoRD AND Her Coutuecss. _A View from the Radcliffe Li- 
brary. By Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. New York: Macmillan 
Co. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 75c. 


‘Lispetu. By Leslie Keith. New York: The Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Hawawan Lire. Or Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes. By 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Chicago and New York: : 
Neely. 


SoctaL Evo.Lurion. 
millan & Co. 
Price, $2.0. 


“Tue Kincpom oF Gop Is WitTHIn You.” 


Town 


Chicago: 


By Julius Chambers. Chicago: F. Tennyson 


By Mts. W. K. Clif- 


By Benjamin Kidd. New York: Mac- 
Boston: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


Christianity not 


as a Mystic Religion but as a New Theory of Life. rans- 
lated from the Russian of Count Leo Tolstoi, by Constance 
Garnet. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. ton: For 


Sale by Little. Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. Geographical Discovery in the In- 
terior of North America in its Historical Relations. 1534-1700. 
With full Cartographical Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. Justin Winsor. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $4.00. 


Tue ExpERIMENTAL NOVEL AND OTHER Essays. By Emile 

“a Translated from the French by Belle M. Sherman. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale 
by Little, Brown & Co. Price, $2.00. 


L’AVARE. Comédie en Cinq Actes et en Prose. Par Molitre. With 
a Biography of the Author, Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. By Théodore Henckels, 
B.és8. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 65c. 


: E RANT SHIP. By W. Clark Russell. New York: The 
say mm Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale by De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co. Price, $1.00. 


N ¥ CAVE AND CiirF DwELuEerRs. By Lieut. 
“ Fredentck Schwatks . Lllustrated.. New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, 

* Price, $1.26. 


D. Appleton & 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 





SaturDAY, MARCH 17. 
Work without hope draws nectar in asieve, * 
And hope without an object cannot live. 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Sunpay, Marcu 18. 
In the mercies of our God who live secured, 
May of full redemption rest in Him assured. 
Campion. 
Monpbay, Marcu 19. 
Truth is a tower of strength, 
No Babel one—it may be raised to heaven, 
And will not anger God. 
W. S. Landor. 
Turspay, Marcu 20. 
No endeavour is in vain; 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize of vanquished gain. 
Longfellow. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 
Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids. 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 22. 
’Tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 
Shakespeare. 
Fripay, Marcn 23. 
Learn Him to love that lovéd thee so dear, 
And in thy breast His blessed image bear. 
Spenser. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week closes with the regret of a farewell 
to the great artists who have given us the most memorable 
dramatic delights of many years. ‘To-night at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
bid what all lovers of earnest, beautiful and finished art 
must hope'will prove but a temporary farewell to Boston 
audiences. In the too brief week of their stay among us, 
they have shown us arich variety of noble impersonations; 
once more we have faced death, with calm-souled Becket 
the Martyr, in the solemn, dim, déserted cathedral aisle ; 
once more Beatrice, superb, star-like, has flashed across 
our happy sight; Debosc, depraved, hideous, has danced 
his awful dance of death above the silent scaffold; Nance 
Oldfield has wiled our hearts to keep rhythm with her 
quaint, sweet gayeties ; Dr. Primrose has turned upon us 
the benediction of the smile of perfect fatherhood; and to- 
night Shylock faces his lonely agony, in the crowd of 
mocking maskers, and Portia gives the noblest womanhood 
of which poet ever dreamed, into Bassanio’s all-unworthy 
keeping. Beautiful and memorable hours and seecings, one 
and all! Our thanks and our farewells follow, in fadeless 
gratitude, the givers of these good gifts. 

Next week ‘ America,’ most stupendous, varied and 
splendid of the spectacular productions of modern times, 
will have its first Boston presentation at the Tremont The- 
atre on Tuesday evening. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘The Queen of Hearts,’ the 
pretty and gay ‘musicomedy’ which had its first hearing 
last Friday evening, is delighting large audiences. It is a 
pleasant and quaint combination of many agreeable things: 
picturesque scenery, charming costumes, a fetching story 
effectively told, much tuneful singing; and most welcome 
of all, continuous opportunity for seeing and hearing at 
their bright best, ‘Jack’ and ‘Marion’ Mason, than whose 
names few stand higher on the lists of Boston's favorites. 
The supporting company, especially delightfully droll Mr. 
McWade, are seen to capital advantage, and the entertain- 
ment as a whole is a most successful and delightful one. 
It will hold the ‘stage until further notice. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘ Reilly and the 400’ have 
formed a combination that appeals to all levels of the town. 
The dance in the East Side ‘dive’ is as grimly realistic 
and queerly humorous as of old; and the whole play— 
barring, of course, its grotesque travesties of life in‘ marble 
halls’—is a masterpiece of genre work, of a Hogarthian 
sort. Next week the new success, ‘ A Woolen Stocking.’ 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, pretty and brilliant Lillian 
Russell has bewitched the town with her merry new opera 
‘The Princess Nicotine.” Next week Mr. Royle brings 
his drama of Bohemian art-life in New York, which he 
calls ‘ Friends.’ 

At the Park Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ with her kind, 
honest, wholesome nonsense, continues queen among popu- 
lar favorites. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Dazzler’ has 
had a week of successful presentations. Next Monday 
the familiar drolleries of ‘ McCarthy's Mishaps’ will make 
telling appeal to the mirth-loving town. E. G. 8. 


4is gorgeous in a robe of yellow and purple; another, 
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AR1 EXHIBITIONS. 


THE PAINT AND CLAY CLUB. 
The Paint and Clay Club’s exhibition in Allston Hall 
of the Grundmann Studio Building is fortunate in its 
environment. ‘There is plenty of light, in the right place 
and of the proper intensity; while the 
the spectator to: view them in a tolerably direct line of 
vision. Oils predominate, though E. H. Garrett contri- 
butes some water-colors, pearly tones in one or two being 
relieved by bits of vivid color, and there are other pictures 
of that class as well. Black and white is also in evidence, 
W. H. W. Bicknell’s etchings showing delicacy in tone; 
while the subjects are interesting in conception and agree- 
able in drawing. 
The ‘clay’ department is fully represented by Max 
Bachmann, whose subjects have the distinctively 
note, none more so than the Fin de Siecle Cupid, with the 
inscription ; 
“* Arrow and bow? 
Ma chére, O no! 
On a change tout cela: 
ritles and gold 
To-day, behold, 
Are Cupid's sinews of war!” 
His bust called The Son of Man has a far-away look 
and ascetic expression ; it is somewhat unsympathetic for 
the ideal’ conception of the Meek and Lowly One. 
Only thirteen artists in all exhibit; the president of 
the club, Thomas Allen, shows some paintings of horses 
and cattle, including two admirable horses’ heads; [. H. 
Caliga has some of the modern out-of-door effects, notably 
light in shade, as well as some careful indoor painting; 
Walter L. Dean and W. F. Halsall sustain their reputa- 
tions as painters of marines, the latter showing the 
Vigilant flying before the wind and exhibiting a singularly 
old-fashioned picture in The Coming Squall; while Marcus 
Waterman revels in his usual vivid and brilliant Oriental 
effects, his Dawn being a wonder of greenish-blue sky. 
Abbot Graves’s sumptuous coloring shows itself in A Load 
of Poppies, and an interior has some fine rendering of 
Making Enneking’s 


splendor of red and gold abounds, sometimes in its full 


broken lights in Things Shine. 
brilliancy and again softened by a ligbt haze. 
Other exhibitors are Alfred Ordway, who shows a 
gray, abandoned farm-house in Deserted; J. M. Stone, 
whose In Front of the Temple is a charming bit of classi- 
cism, alike in motive and treatment; and Stacy Tolman, 
with his New England scenes, the Ledge at Annisquam, 
for instance, in water colors. 

The catalogue has some excellent illustrations. Alto- 
gether, it is an agreeable and charming exhibition. 

MLLE. DECOMBES'’S WATER COLORS. 

Mile. Emilie Decombes’s studio in the new Grund 
mann Building is quite the ideal place for a private exhibi- 
tion. The sunshine comes in through the great skylight, 
and the whiteness of the walls forms a background for 
Turkish rugs; while bowls, cups and saucers make up a 
portion of the artistic bric-a-brac on the shelves. Other 
rugs adorn the floor, an open fireplace gives the cheer de- 
sirable on gray days, and a little gallery serves in lieu of 
the regulation closet. 

Landscapes and figure-studies make up the greater por- 
tion of this water-color exhibition, though there are one or 
two sketches of the sea; one showing a combination of 
blues and greens, while in the stormier effect the blue 
deepens into purple. A Calm Morning shows silvery 
dunes sprinkled with sparse, light-green grass, and among 
the many studies of Annisquam scenery—always in high 
favor in the eyes of New England artists—may be men- 
tioned Annisquam Light, with its whitish, rainy sky, and 
the purple houses and rocks of the foreground. There is 
an abundance of these seaside effects—and the shifting 
play of light and shade on the ocean all along shore may 
well have a special fascination for the artist—but ‘ the 


bilities as well, and Mlle. Decombes has done them justice. 
Arkville in the Catskills supplies a number of subjects, in 


ing nearly waist-deep in the long grass. 


of autumnal sunshine. 


verted image. 


and blues over the purple mountain-tops. 
The figure-studies have a wide range of costume. 





comparatively | 
} . . > } 
small number of pictures—some seventy-odd in all—enables 


modern | 


deep green country’ has its artistic attractions and possi- 


The Daisies showing the light of a grayish morning on the 
tender greens of a daisied meadow, with a little girl stand- 
A sunnier pic- 
ture shows a hillside pink with low-growing asters, and the 
figure of a woman seated among them in the full radiance 


The crispness and delicacy that is possible in water- 
colors make them an admirable medtum for the rendering 
of natural effects in the clear, brilliant atmosphere of which 
New England can boast during her pleasantest seasons, 
and Summer Reflections may be matched in many a fair 
cove and inlet, vivid and delightful as the scene and its in- 
Remembering the numerous ‘ Sunsets,’ it is 
a pleasure to chronicle one Sunrise; a little glory of reds 


One 
ina 











j 
pinkish dress, effects the mediaval; A Vintner shows a 
bust in wsthetic green, crowned with a wreath—a souve. 
nir of some artistic pageant;—the portrait-sketch of a 
| curly-headed little boy was painted, perhaps, for the red 
| gold of his locks, while Cy is a capital study of the sma!! 
sturdy country-boy ‘on the farm.’ 
| There are old-fashioned gardens with their wealth of 
cheerful flowers, not to particularize the studies of flowers 
by themselves ; and to recur, in closing, to the landscapes, 
Annisquam Bridge shows an artistic treatment of a rather 
difficult subject. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETY. 
At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society 
| Tuesday evening, Prof. George F. H. Markoe presented a 
paper entitled Nitric Acid and the Nitrates, the paper 
being of the same general character as those previously 
given by him on sulphuric acid and ammonia. 

Nitric acid was known to the old alchemists, who man- 
ufactured it and became familiar with its leading charac- 
teristics. In 1785, Cavendish, an English chemist, deter 


mined its constitution and made it from its elements. 


Nitric acid is the chemical combination of nitrogen and 





oxygen, the air about us being a mechanical mixture of the 
; same elements. The passing of an electric spark through 
| the air causes these gases to combine chemically, and the 
| result is a larger or smaller quantity of nitric acid. 

| Nitrogen exists in the air practically as a diluter of the 
| oxygen, which, if pure, would burn up everything coming 
in contact with it. Combinations of nitrogen are either 
very violent chemical agents or else are of great benefit to 
mankind. Muscle-building food is largely composed of 
nitrogen, wliich also enters into the composition of that 
large class of bodies known as the alkaloids, so useful in 
medicine. In nature’s laboratory, nitric acid is being 
manufactured in many ways. The lightning flash pro- 
duces it, and it is the result of animal and vegetable decay 
under proper conditions. These tissues contain nitrogen, 


and one of the products of decay is ammonia, which in turn 


oxydizes and forms nitric acid. This acid, from whatever 


source it comes, percolates through the soil, forming 
nitrates with the salts which it encounters. 

India was for many years the great producer of the 
nitrates. The atmospheric conditions are suitable, and 


there is no rain to wash the soluble materials into the 


rivers. One caste of the Hindus has made the collection 
of these products its especial work. The members forming 
it cared for the drainage of the towns and villages, and by 
producing a simple ferment of the materials they were able 
to manufacture immense quantities of the nitrates. In 
countries which are isolated for a time from the rest of the 
world—for example, the Southern States during the war— 
the production of nitre becomes quite an important 
problem, especially for the production of saltpetre for gun- 
powder. In such cases, the care of the refuse and com- 
post heaps becomes an art. Recourse is also had to caves, 
where the refuse of the bats and animals is in some cases 
sufficient to make regular saltpetre mines. 

The great storehouse of the world now is in the great 
desert of Atacama, now known as the Chilean nitre fields. 
The district is so valuable that it was practically the sub- 
ject of a late war and now lies within the limits of Chile. 
he district is absolutely without rain, and from countless 
years’ accumulations from birds and animals the soil has 
The earth is 
excavated on avery large scale with the most improved 


become heavily charged with the nitrates. 


machinery, and being washed in exceedingly hot water 4 
This is a 
nitrate of sodium, while the true saltpetre is a nitrate of 
The change from the very cheap Chilean 
product to the latter is effected by treatment with one of 
the Stassfurts salts, which are so abundant in Europe. 
The substance from which nitric acid is made changes 
from time to time as one or another of the bases is the 


crystal results which is called Chilean nitre. 


potassium. 


cheaper. Formerly it was made from nitre, but now the 
Chilean nitre is extensively used. Pure nitrie acid is clear, 
like water, has a strong pungent odor, is very caustic and 
will quickly destroy animal tissues and most of the metals. 
While it usually destroys vegetable matter, its action 00 
cellulose is peculiar. Cotton dipped into nitric acid be 
comes heavier in weight, and, being dissolved in a mixture 
of ether and alcohol furnishes collodion, that materia! 0 
useful to the photographer. Another product is gun-cotton, 
while a mixture of nitric acid and glvcerine produces the ¥ 
derful explosive, nitro-glycerine. It is valuable for the pro 
duction of nitrates not cheap in nature and for many other 
useful purposes. 

The manufacture of nitre from refuse in the old wa) 
was subject to some uncertainties and for a long time was 
largely a matter of luck. Recently the agency of a species 
of bacteria has been made known, and the scientific 
maker of to-day would have as much care to secure the 


presence of this species in the ferment as the farmer would 


nitre 
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} ., eecure the seeds of the grains which he wishes to 
lave Ww 


raise 


sed of the nitrogenous elements and the methods of fur- 


a+ them becomes at once an important factor. 
Ss 


At the meeting of Tuesday evening, March 27, the ar- 
election of officers will be held, the paper being pre 
ted by Mr. Alvin G. Clark of Cambridge. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 
TPuesdav after- 
members were Mrs. na 


David LL. Howland, Brookline 


t ’ 7 » Dos ociet 
he meeting of the Bostonian Soci ty, 
the following new elected: 


Pood. Dorchester ; 


se wa a 


Charles E. Morrison, Robert W. Lord, Eldridge G. Allen, 
snes L. Wesson, Boston. 

Capta Forbes read an interesting paper on the 
ai and commerce of Boston. Before the address 
Pres t Guild read a letter from Edward Quincy, pre- 
sent in oil painting of a full-rigged ship in the harbor, 

t Salmon, an artist of local celebrity, in 1839. 


SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


meeting of the Boston Societys 


xt Monday evening, Prof. Il. ¢ Erost will 

speak Phagocytosis, the germ-devouring faculty of 
w} x] corpuscles. Stereoptice vs W ‘ l 

\ ov of the Pentateuch, inscribed tl 1 of 
M n tl fth century, has been discov t n 
iain les In the tweilth century, li | i 
the S Library of San Francisco. Local experis unite 
n declaring this rare find to be genuine. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Bes TON Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM 


Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of 
cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
ons as teachers or matrous should uiake early applicatio 


1 


Teachers and matrons supplied 
Tea Institut2 of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 


8S. DEVEREUX 
OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOT. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1lith 
yearof this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coursesin Draw 


The bearing of this discovery, now but a few years | 


agriculture is important, for the plants are in | 


HE Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 

The Cambridzea School is establishel for the purpose o 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 


| , Cailees 


| For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 


, : | 
Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 


to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit 

Maryvaret Wintlfrop Hal! and Howeils House are the Resi 
dences Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 
therefore the school permits but a stall number in each house, 


under the special care of ladies Who are not teachers, their only 


duty being to insure the comfortand trains of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis tie duty of the lady of each 


house to proinote their development 
rhe school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on add sides, is cheertuland health 


ful 


ArthurGilman M A.. 1S director of the Cambri ere’ School 
iiis office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass Lhe 
sevond half-year begins February first 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Po achieve a professional success, proper trainimes is the 
first requirement Phe Union School offgrs lucements to 
earnest applicants by which the dev pinent of aspirations 
becomes all assured success, Our tnstructors are recownized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
ruaratitees prestige, thereb nsuring sought for advancement 

Asrain, we ire in touch with a Inahagers Coming to town 
ind should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
Our pul is erstudies 

WhKCANNOT THEACH ACTING 

It cannot be taught, as we are som nes asked to believe 
Properly detined, acting is au emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes lo do and does 

j 


Illustration, by pen and | 


ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special | 


attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 

rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free « 

cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
jollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
rculars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 


(CASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
‘ecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. 
on application. 


years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principatship July 1, 1893. 

“LT believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornel] University. 





A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
ces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
; lalined Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 


pecial Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
Spe aity 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Cymnastics. 

Awarded medals 
Address 


Introd 


18g for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington BSt., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
“eae igher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
se oe I r comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
pe ©; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
urse of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
M IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


For the | 


| Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. 


Register sent | 
Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | 


With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna, 


ee School of Shorthand and Private- 
Secretary Training. 
Phorough Shorthand 


experience as teacher and 


Instruction Best ystem w years’ 


reporter We make a specialty of 


hiting youl people o m0 exes tor perior positions «as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES Several positions op youn 
men greatly dematndgd as Atnanuense i Secretaries Men 

mithis paper. Cireular free PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som 


hoston University 


OSTON School of Oratory. 
Removed from 7A Beacon St.to 
its new and elegant rooms, Bt 
jay. 
A PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan. 2d, ’94 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


oS dad England Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Car! Faelten, Director. 

School year begins 

Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 7. 


K ieee Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8S. CLARK. 
Price 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publ 


cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
308ton. 


Wabash Ave 


Chicago. 
be RIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 


summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. ‘Teachers of more an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter 1s 


reasonable. Address. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


JAOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home Schoo! for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) : 


quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Military Academy, 

GAMBIER, OHIO. 
Seventieth )ear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 


| during the past year from sixteen States. 


| buildings. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. ‘Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

sad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.-like. 


Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata 


logue address the Rector, 


lrescular course lor 1892-93 on the 29th September. 
| instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn low 


| 


Botolph Studio Building, Back | 





LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
Practical 


to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Piensure, 


oo Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. 
We dlnesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
Send tor a catalogue. 


Kev. GEORGE W. 


Fall Term opens 


Crary 


GILE, President ad Interim, 


Co ATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
the zovh year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 4th, 1803. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 


reputation 
NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 


| division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 


Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


ix alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School’ of 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. 


Yale 


Catalogue mazuied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of,Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 





| retined accomplishments, and graceful expression. 
| and Day School. 


excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location | 


practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 

Boarding 

Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL. 
OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

| 131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 

| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 

work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
|9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
| Illustrated catalogue free. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


7 Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


3egins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
| Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
| Careful Training. Home Lutiuences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master, 
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EASTER MORN. 


BY ALBERT HARDY. 


Glad Easter morn, thy lillies fair 
Shed peace and perfume everywhere; 
While clouds of fragrant incense rise, 
Send proclamation tothe skies. 


Sweet Phyllis with the flowers among, 
List’d to the robins as they sung, 

And all throughout the livelong day 
She joined in their gladsome lay. 


The Easter sky was all aflame 
As ’long the wooded path she came; 
With eyes reflecting heaven’s own blue; 
As sweet, as tender and as true. 
Godey's. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The London Globe says that a young 
composer called on Von Bulow one day to 
get his opinion of a piano-forte concerto. 
Von Bulow declared he was too busy at the 
moment, but promised to look at it at his 
leisure. That same evening, at a party, 
Von Bulow was asked to play, and to the 


amazement of the young composer, who}! 


happened to be present, he sat down and 
played the entire concerto from memory. 
Chicago has the first woman setter of 
music type in the person of Mrs. L. S. 
Jones. Mrs. Jones is said to be the pioneer 
of her sex in this work in this country. She 
thinks it a valuable and very suitable trade 
for women, as it requires patience and neat- 
ness rather than strength. She is of New 
England birth, and learned her trade 
Boston against pronounced opposition from 
the members of the other sex working at it. 


Herr Philip Fabrbach, the well-known 
Austrian composer of popular dance music 
has just died in Vienna. 


The Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins of San 
Francisco has retired from the position of 
Regent of the California State University, 
after occupying it twenty-six years, the 
whole life of the institution. 

Mrs. Sally Sawyer Case died at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., at the residence of her brother 
Mr. John Sawyer, last week, at the great 
age of one hundred and nearly one years. 
She was born in Lancaster, Mass., May 7, 
1793. Mrs. Case’s ancestors were among 
the early New England colonials on her 
paternal side. When seven years of age 
she attended the funeral services of George 
Washington, held at the Town Hall in her 
native village. 

The Liberal whip, Mr. Marjoribanks, pro- 
nounced ‘ Marshbanks,’ who has just be- 
come Lord Tweedmouth, through the death 
of his father, married, in 1873, Lady Fanny 
Spencer Churchill, a sister of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. 

Mr. Oliver S. Judd was a flute player in 
the band when President Andrew Jackson 
visited Hartford, Conn., on his way by stage 

Boston in 1835 (the town had no brass 
band then), and he says that no man on a 
horse ever looked grander than did General 
Jackson. 


Though Baron Nordenskiold has aged 
very much during the last few years, his en- 
thusiasm for polar exploration is as great as 
ever. He is also large-souled enough not 
to envy Nansen any polar laurels he may 
earn in his present expedition. At the men- 
tion of Nansen’s name the other day his 
face was brightened by a broad and sym- 
pathetic smile. “Aye, the Norwegian fel- 
low is a dare-devil,” he said, “ but a deucedly 
able chap.” Then, after a pause, “ But, of 
course, he'll never reach the North Pole; 
that I can never believe—no, never!” 
“But you think he may come back?” 
“Yes, I do believe that. Why should he not, 
and with a sound skin? He is a Norwegian 
accustomed from a child to manage boats, 
and he knows what it is. If his ship 
should be beset he will take to his boats, 
and will, I am sure, manage in the ice so 
that he does not sink. Of course, there is 
always great danger in such a journey, but 
I rely greatly on Nansen; yes, I rely fully 
on that boy.” 

Rev. Dr. R. W. Patterson of Chicago, 
father of R. W. Patterson, Jr., managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, who has 
just died at eighty years of age, was one of 





| 


| Lincoln in October, 1861, 





the most widely known diamante of ‘the 
Presbyterian Church. He was graduated 
from the college of Illinois and from Lane 
Theological Seminary,and his life was spent 
in the West. He went to Chicago in 1840 
and organized and built up the Second 
Presbyterian Church, of which he was pas 
tor for thirty-two years. He was afterward 
professor in Lane Seminary. Hamilton Col 
lege gave him the degree of D. D. and Lake 
Forest university made him doctor of laws. 
Dr. Patterson was thoroughly identified 
with Chicago and was universally beloved 
there. 

Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court teaches a Bible class in the 
First Congregational Church of Washing- 
ton. 

Herr Krupp, the great gun-maker, pre- 
sented 100,000 marks to the city of Essen in 
honor of the last birthday of the emperor. 
The money is to be used to found a fund 
for the benefit of the Essen poor. 


One of the most cherished possessions 


|}af a gentleman in Chicago is a brief auto- 


graph letter written by President Abraham 
which reads: 
“The lady— 
two sons who want to work. 


if possible. 


bearer of this—says she has 
Set them at it 
Wanting to work is so rare a 
merit that it should be encouraged.” 


Manuel Garcia, who taught Jenny Lind, 
is still teaching, although he will be ninety 
years of age on the 17th inst. 


A great festival is to be held during the 
coming November at Nuremberg, in com- 
memoration of the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Sachs. 


Robert Toombs’s grandson, Judge Dud- 
ley De Bose of the District Court in Mon- 
tana, is believed to be the youngest United 
States judge, and to have the largest judi- 


cial district in the world. 


Rev. Benjamin Judkins, who died last 
week at Houghton, Mich., was the eighth 
member of the class of 1848 at Harvard 
College who has died within two years, the 
others being Horatio Quincy Butterfield, 
1894; Thomas Chase, 1892; William Bost 
wick Edson, 1892; Elliott Russell, 1894; 
James Stewart Thorndike, 1893; Charles 
Smith Weyman, 1893, and Ephraim 
Wood Young, 1892. At the time of 
graduation the class numbered sixty-two 
members, of whom thirty-eight are now 
dead and twenty-four are living. 


Gen. James A. Beaver of Pennsylvania is 
to be the orator of the annual meeting of 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac to 
be held in Concord, N. H., in June. 


The 11th of April next will be the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ed- 
ward Everett, at Dorchester. 


The senior class of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has selected Bishop Williams 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon. 


Lloyd Griscom, private secretary to Am. 
bassador Bayard, is winning a name for 
himself in British official circles. He isa 
big, clever six-footer, only twenty-one years 
old, and is the son of Clement A. Gris- 
com, president of the International Steam- 
ship Company. The old rule limiting the 
names of foreigners on the court list to 
those of high rank and office has_ been sus- 
pended in his favor. Young Griscom has 
dined with Lord Rosebery, and is a wel- 
come guest among the nobility. 


Edmund Yates writes from London that 
the queen was asked to purchase the neck- 
lace, earrings and brooch in the Eglinton 
collection of jewels which had belonged to 
Mary Queen of Scouts, but Her Majesty de- 
clined, as Queen Mary is not one of her 
favorites. Some time ago a fine portrait of 
Charles IJ. came into market, and the 
queen was urgently requested to buy it for 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle. 
Her Majesty refused, and thenan elaborate 
memorandum was sent to the palace in 
which the reasons for buying the picture 
were enumerated. Ultimately the queen 
decided to purchase the work, and thus 
indorsed the memorandum: “I consent, 
but with great reluctance, for I do not like 
Charles II.” 


BOSTON — COMMONWE ALTH. 











Mrs. Abigail Hobart Sineiiuail last week 
the one hundredth anniversary of her birth 
at her home in Nashua, N. H., where she 
has resided for forty- five years. 


A Delightful Vacation Trip. 


Mr. George Houghton of the Law rence 
School, South see will personally condye 
born in Billerica, Mass., her maiden name | a party of teachers and THEIR FRIENDsg ,, 


— Abigail Shi attuck. ie wae: ad PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON 
vas been spent in Billerica, Mass., Hollis AND MT. VERNON 


and Nashua. She was married in 1814, Ou Meader, Ane 08. egret 
n Monday, April 2 returnin Til 7th 
and her husband died in 1835. ee ae — 


She was 


There were 

| oF + A carriage drive to all the most interest 

nine children, five of whom are living, with parts of Washington. Stay at Willard’s Hot 

sixteen grandchildren and_ twenty-five | NO expense or effort will be spared to make this 
° ' _ | excursion of the highest degree com 

great-grandchildren. Mrs. Hobart _is| and interesting. 

ubale deaf } . } arulbing llexpenses included. 

slightly deaf, but retains her other faculties} 7, april ig and May 9. 

to a remarkable degree. 


table 


Regular trips Mare 
For full particular 
send to : 


The house in London in which Samuel HOUGHTON & NASON, 
Johnson wrote bis celebrated dictionary is} 244 Washington Street, - Boston, 


soon to be torn down. 
REMOVAL. 


The Re lial 
and Artist 


The ex-Empress Eugenie, according to 
foreign papers, has given 1,000,000 lire as a 
bridal present to her niece, Princess 
Eugenie Latitia Bonaparte, who became 
engaged to Prince Fabrizio Massimoa few 
days ago. The 
years old, 


Princess is twenty-one 
and the bridegroom twenty-six. 


Boston 
Photographer 






Princess Eugcnie is the second daughter 
of Prince Charles Bonaparte. Her eldest 
sister was married a few years ago to Lieu- | 
tenant Enrico Gotti, of the Italian Army | 





has removed to a new 


and elegant sti 


523 bem on lh St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of ; 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with good work. 

Come early for your holiday photographs We 
have many pleasing nove Ities , for this seaso 

Our studio is centrally locate’ opposite K H 
WuitkE & Co., 523 Washington Street, and a 
cessible by elevator. 

A. N. HARDY 


OUR METHOD OF 


Mr. Josiah Hoopes of Westchester, Penn., | 
has been collecting Americar birds for 
forty years past, and now has, carefully 
mounted, what is believed to be one of the 
finest collections in the United States. It} 
numbers 6,000 specimens. 


tinuing the work. 


He is still con- | 
One group isa family 
of sixty-eight varieties of warblers, which 
have been gathered from Tampa Bay to 
Puget Sound, having their nests and eggs 





| 
beside them. Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breat 
ing in the oats and targwine the head: less ex 
sensive than others and never gets foul The 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured foree breathes as freely with it on as wit! t 


APPLICATIONS. as they | Every one, and especially Editors of Christiar 


CZ 
with LOCAL papers and age nts for humane societies, should 


cannot reach the seat of the disease. | gee it. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis-| Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
ease, and in order to cure it vou must take | Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.2 


internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is} ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO. 
‘ > i *rne Fr. < ac irectly he 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 1S Cornhill. Boston, Room 2. 





blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country for years, and is a regular pre- 


: New England Mutual 
scription. It is composed of the best . 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


mucous surfaces. ‘The perfect combina-| Pest Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces | asseTs Dec. 31, 1893 ; $23,204, 162.58 
such wonderful results in curing Catarrh.|;apiLITIES .... . . . .  2U.897,527.25 
Send for testimonials; free. oe 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., ‘Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies ar 
- —, issued at the old life rate premium. 

. F ‘ ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon 4 
Chronic coughers are stupid bores and | policies 
should be forced to use Dr. Bull’s Cough Every policy has indorsed thereon the cas 
sy e infalli . surrender and paid up insurance values to whit 
Syrup, the only infallible remedy. the insured is entitled by the Massachusetw 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pieas 
ant to entertain, but every family must events 
ally require the services ofa Funera! Di rector 
it isthen essential to employ one of = 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepares 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining t0 iu 
nerals after approved modern methods in 4 
quiet professional manner and woul d Haile 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile 
a a" ient. Gore rnor; Hon. Tilly Haynes. Pr 

i Osgood, Rev. John Cotson Brooks, H 
Biidin =, Rev. Michael Burnhar H m 
H. S. Hyde. Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry S. Lee, 
P. Chapin. Esq. Both day and nish 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Comin 
wealtl avenne 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 
630 Washington St., Room 10 


BOSTON, MASS. 


[ PORTRAIT ARTIST.| 
LESLIE MILLAR 











ron 
PURELY FAMILY USE. 
Originated and first prescribed by an Esq., E 


OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy withb»ut real 
merit have survived over eighty years ? 

Generation after Generation 
HAVE USED IT, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


oHNSONC nN 


esTAst $310. 

















Cures Headache, Sore Throat, Coughs, Cae. Bron 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhea, Lamene=s, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- 
let free. Sold everywhere. Price 3 cts., six $2.00. If you 
can’t get it send to us I, S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 





General or local 

Ladies or grants. Agents. $75 
& week. Lxclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes ailthe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses aod dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 














120 Tremont St, Room 2/4, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON. 


pusb the bution, (he machine does 
the rest. Bricht. polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scaided 
Sogers nesciled handsor clothing. 
'N » broken dixhes, ne muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularsfree 


w.P HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & o 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & ©. 
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Card. 


We are now displaying our 
Spring Styles for 1894. Ladies’ 
Capes and Coats. 


SPRINGER BROS.. 


so0 Washington St., 
Cor. Bedford St. 





BEND LOW AND HARK.” 


ISR CHANDLER MOULTON 
and hark with me, my cear, 
| the winds sigh! 
A 1 them that I fear 
e by- gone days 80 near, 


l 
ea soul'scry 
I se n we bury out of sight, 
H still they lie! 
e reaches of the light, 


realm of day and night 


Ly ey not die? 


Shall we unbar the long-closed door— 
You, dear, or 1? 


Could love be what it was before 


If we could call them back once more, 
And they reply? 

Would they life’s largess claim again’ 
Thev draw too nigh. 

Oh, w be still! You shall not pain 


My heart with that long-hushed refrain 
As you sweep by. 

A ihe lea have had 
Why should they try 


] ré 


their shining day 


words we say, 
ath their blight upon our May? 
Yet the winds sigh. 

Cosmopolitan 


SCARRITT’S WEDDING GIFT. 


BY KEYES BECKER, 
{From Romance.) 
It was all the fault of Scarritt’s philoso- 
| nventive mind. | 


arritt, you will invent something yet 


‘Not if they know how to use it,” he re- | 


plied. “ My inventions are all as simple as 

A B ¢ Any child can use them, once 
understand what they are for.” 

1 always liked Scarritt. We went 


ollege together, and he still kept 


sition which had there gained him | 


ion of a jolly good fellow. 
ritt had a weakness: he would 
ys His inventions were pecu- 


i iL t 


ey were original, nobody de- 
they were useful, nobody ad- 


invented a machine for picking 


poultry, but the machine cost more than 
} 


nough. 
(not invention of his was a combina- 
n salt-and-pepper shaker. 


i pepper, it was sure to render salt, 


al ersa. 


ontrived a combination sleigh- 


a triage, which would have 


atrand 
anufactured at all. 
8 at economy, Scarritt 
y luxury. 
was not discouraged. 


; 


genious every little while. 


s story is about a wedding gift. 











ent 


said to him one | 


t will make enemies of all the friends | 


nd it was slow, though it did its 


It worked to 
you didn’t care which condi- 
rinkled upon your food; but if 


been a 
pt that it cost a small fortune 
So that 
had 


He | to “get settled.” 


lorward, inventing something 
It| burglar-alarm would give me trouble of 


would invent something really 
ery possibly without malice 


sufficiently ardent courtship of 
“ Cartwright, I had offered myself 
pted ; first, by the young lady 
hen by her more formidable papa, 


and through these two by the entire Cart- 
wright family. It was then decided by 
Nanette and myself that we 
married in June of the following summer. 


would be 


I began at once the construction of a cot. 


tage in the suburbs. It was to be ready for 





us when we returned from the honeymoon. 


Lhis modest home was not too far away 
from my business, and at the same time it 
held all the charms of the country. 1 was 


careful to provide it with alf modern con 


veniences, however, and that was primarily 
the cause of Scarritt’s wedding gift. 
I was dining at the club one day, when 
Scarritt, looking especially radiant, joined | 
me at the table. 
‘You look hay } 
‘not going to be married too, are you? ” 
“ Oh, but 


patent for my combination lock 


y, Scarritt,” I remarked ; 


no, Beason; I've just gota 


and burg 
better 


lar alarm, and I feel as good or even 


than a bachelor about to become a bene 
t 
Ah, that is good luck—although I can’t 
say | would trade places with you.’ 

“Well, every man to his taste. But my 
lock is better than wedlock—for me have 
all arrangements made for its manufacture, 
too, aud inside of thirty days I will have it 
on tl narket 

‘What are its especial features?” 

“ Simplicity of construction is one You 
push a button, and it locks all your doors 


and windows Then if any one tries to ef 
fect an 


registers the point of 


entrance, it sounds an alarm and 


attack, so you know 
who 


just where to look for the marauder 


is generally gone when you look for him. 
Anyway, he can’t get in, and it’s an elegant 


thing, especially for suburban houses, where 





the constabulary is either inadequate or en 


} 


tircly wanting 
Chere is certainly a large field for sucl 

an invention,” I said, encourayingly ae 
house in 
What do they cost? ” 
I'll make 
rock-bottom figures on one,” replied Scar- 
ritt. 

Of course, I never really intended to buy 
one of the things, and from that time until 
my wedding-day | 


may want to put one into my new 
the suburbs 


* Don’t know exactly, but you 


banished the subject 
completely from my mind. 

that 
Scarritt came to us with his hearty congrat 


It was at the wedding reception 


|ulations and good wishes, and went on to 
remark: 

“] have a little present for you, but | 
| couldn't exactly deliver it here,so I have 
sent it to your new home, and it will be 
ready to receive you when you return from 
the wedding-trip.” 

“Oh, Mr. Scarritt, I’m sure it’s something 


lovely !” exclaim «! the bride, with enthusi- 


| asm. 

“T don't know that you will retain that 
Scarritt 
“ It is strictly utilitarian—ought to 


opinion after you see the article,” 
replied. 
be in every household. In fact, it’s one of 
my new patents—a combination lock and 
burglar-alarm. I'm going to have it put in, 
and it will be allin working order when 
you return.” 

I felt that a cloud had already appeared 
upon our fir horizon, but the least I could 
do was to express my thanks to Scarritt for 
his gift. 
| I saw that he had taken in 
| friendly inquiry at the club regarding his 





earnest my 


| invention, and he was confident I should be 
| pleased with one. 
}turn out all right, but I had grave doubts, 
| which followed me during two weeks of an 


otherwise unalloyed honeymoon. 


I hoped that it would 


We returned a day ortwo sooner than 
we expected, and repaired at gnce to the 
new house, which Nanette was very anxious 
I was glad to be early on 
had a feeling that the 


the scene, for I 


general opinion of his friends that | S°M€ kind. And so it proved. 


Thoughtful friends had arranged things 
in something like order at the cottage, and 
I soon discovered the centripetal point of 
Scarritt’s present. It 
looking button in the hallway. 

I called Nanette to look at it. 

“ This is Scarritt’s gift,” said I 

“ Where ?” 


was an innocent 








irefused to 
| up the hous« 
}we had opened two or three windows. | 


| closed these, and tried the button again, 
| It turned. 


| red-hot features 
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There—that button, and those wires run- 
ning from it.” to have a tornado, and the whole village 

“Oh, and will it work? Hownice of Mr. | will be blown away, and not a sign of us 
Scarritt to think of giving us such a | will ever be discovered!” exclaimed my 
I shall feel just perfectly safe | now agonized wife. 

It was clear that I was about to have a 
case of hysteriaon my hands. I did rot 
lock myself all in and scare away all the| relish the prospect, for my knowledge of 
tramps, won't you, dear ?” materia medica was very slight. 

" I did my best to comfort my tearful bride. 
Happily there was water in the house, and 
the remnants of a lunch from our gripsack 
served us in good stead for our first supper 
at home. 

“ There is one thing we need not fear, 
Nanette,” said I. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Burglars.” 

“ Oh, dear! 





“There! I am just certain we are going 


present! 
when you are ray, Fred, and you will | 

\ are away, Fred, and you 
know | 


I am secure from harm when I can 


Um-um,” said 1, twisting the button. It 
Then [ remembered 
that Scarritt had told me i' would not lock 


doors and win- 


move, 


unless all the 


dows were closed As it was a warm day, 


On examination I found everything as 





I think I’d be glad to see 
Scarritt’s gift was going to be a genuine |evena burglar. Have you tried to set off 
| the alarm, Fred?” 
| “No; I didn’t know of any way except 
by breaking a lock.” 

“Won't it go off kind of easy, so that the 


tight as a drum I was much pleased. 
comfort, after all. 
. | 
Having made a careful survey, I returned | 
to the centripetal point in the hallway, for 
Che | 


the purpose of unlocking the house 


button turned, but the doors refused to | neighbors won't be frightened, you know?” 
open. ‘The windows proved equally obsti “Don’t think so. If Scarritt had any 
nate. Again and again | turned the button. | alarm at all, it would go hard.” 
It worked easily in either direction, but the| “Oh, don’t go near the thing, then! 
connection was apparently off | What if it should go off, and the police 
“ Won't it unlock 2?” said Nanette should come and carry us off to jail!” 
‘Oh, I guess there’s something the “Well, this seems to be a pretty tight jail 
matter with it,” I replied, evasively. I hated | right here, with small chances of getting 
to have my wife think | was not master of | bailed out,” I replied. 


any.situation | By this time it had grown dark, and we 

I puiled the wires, pushed the button, prepared to pass the night as best we could. 
pried on the The shower came and passed, leaving 
the atmosphere more oppressive than be- 
Sleep was manifestly impossible. I 
Do open al fanned Nanette, who was restless and full 


windows, and struggled with 


the doors—all to no were 


purpose. We 


| 
| 
| 
| for . 


apparently very much at home. 
“Oh, Fred, 


window, please!” came in 


it's so warm! 


an appealing | Of tears. 
. | 
voice from the lady of the house. | 


“* Well, best,” 1] 


repli d, moppt 


We should be rescued in the morning, I 


I'm trying my level | assured her. 


“Isn't it ’most morning ?” she asked. 
I struck a match and looked at my watch. 


ig the perspiration from my | 


‘Oh, dear! 
Won't anybody rescue us ?”’ 
break 


nothing else will do,” said I,in a tone that 


I’m afraid we're imprisoned. | It was half-past ten. 

very minute seemed an hour, without 
‘T ‘can through a window, if | rebate. 

Finally I thought of something : 

* Nanette, I’ve an idea.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ There’s a big, wide chimney to this cot- 
tage, isn't there?” 

*. Yea,” 

“ Well, I believe I can get out of here 
through that chimney.” 

“But. Fred, how can you get past the 
bend? I’m sure you never can.” 

“Nothing like trying, Nan—and I’m go- 
ing to try as soon as it’s daylight.” 

* But suppose somebody should see you?” 

“Let ’em see! I’m for getting out of 
this place before I have to be carried out.” 

“But you'll be sure to fall, dear, and 
break a leg.” 


correspouded favorably with the tempera 
ture. 

“But that would set off 
wouldn't it ?” said she. 

“ True, I had not thought of that.” 

Here was a predicament—locked in our 


the alarm, 


own house in a strange neighborhood, and 
no prospect of escape without creating a 
commotion of some sort. 

The closed house was becoming almost 
unbearable by reason of the heat; it was 
fast approaching nightfall, and signs of a 
storm were evident in the west ; none of our 
relatives knew we were home; there was 
little or no food in the house, no provision 
for light, and no prospect of deliverance, 

Scarritt’s gift was outdoing my utmost| ‘“‘ Well, I'll risk that part of it. I'll take 
expectations. a rope along with me, and let myself down 

I began to curse the day when he had in- | ¢asy from the top. You'll see!” 

“Oh, I do hope you can. Then you 
won't have to make the alarm sound, will 
you?—But what are you going to do when 


vented the thing and the hour when he had 
presented it to me. 
Nanette, tired with her journey, was in no 





you get down?” 

“ Going to send for Scarritt.” 

* And leave me here all alone ?” 

“Oh, not for long.” 

“ But I don’t want you to go fway.” 

“ Well, I must for a little while—only a 
little while, Nan.” 

“Oh, I shall be scared. to death, I just 
know I shall!” 


| condition to endure such a state of affairs. 
| Her imagination began at once to exercise 
irself. 

“ What if nobody should find us for days, 
|Fred? Shouldn’t we 
dreadful to have our bodies found here, in 

And just think of having 
the papers for days and 


starve? Oh, how 
this new house! 
our names in 
days! 

I calmed her fears, and she finally fell 
a leep. 

At the first break of day I repaired to the 


“Oh, somebody will be here before long 





and find us,” said I, sitting down disconso- 
lately on the staircase. 
“ And oh, Fred, what if the house should | ‘ himney, and found that it was wide enough 
take fire? I have read of children being | to admit me. 
locked up in houses and burned to death | I prepared for the asc nt by removing 
while their parents were away, and I have| the most of my clothing, and tying around 
always thought what a horrible death it|my waist a rope, which I iatended to use 
would be!” lin letting myself down from the chimney- 
I could not deny the horror of a holo-| top. 
aust, so I held my peace. While Nan slept, I thought it a good op- 
“ Fred, dear, if either of us should be sick | portunity to made the ascent, hoping I could 
in the night, what could we do? How | get out and return with the combination to 
could I get a doctor if you were sick? Oh, Scarritt’s lock before she awoke. 
dear! I just Anow you will be! Youlook| I got in the chimney and worked up to 
so tired and pale now, poor boy!’ | the bend without difficulty. The bend was 
As I did not even know that the suburb/a sharp one. After passing it I paused for 
possessed a doctor, I maintained a discreet | a rest and a view of the situation. 


’ 


From 
silence. | that point the chimney narrowed to the top. 
Just here a distant roll of thunder stole | It was rough climbing, but I started again, 
_in through the air-tight casement. and went on until I found the opening was 


12 
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too small to proceed further. I worked 
hard, but finally had to give up the idea of 
further advancement in that direction. On 
preparing to descend, however, I found I 
could make no progress downward. In 
vain I pushed and strained and twisted. I 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S| 


| NEW BOOKS. 


lhe chief source of ivory,says Chambers’s | 

| Journal, is that obtained from the elephants | Cartier to Frontenac. 
of Africaand Asia. Ivory so obtained may 

be distinguished, owing to the Afri an, when 


Sources of Ivory. 





A study of Geographical Discovery in the in- 


was wedged fast. I was afraid to call aloud | first cut, exhibiting hardly any grain, being 
for fear of waking Nan, who would be| first of a transparent tint, afterward becom- 
frightened if she could not see me any | 
where. 

For at least an hour I remained in my| time, but becomes yellow by exposure to 


ing lighter incolor. Asiatic, when first cut, 





is like African which has been cut for some 


tight place. This gave me plenty of time \light. The African has a closer texture, and 
to reflect on my past life and the warmth of | is capable ot being more highly polished 


terior of North America in its Historical Rela 
tions, 1534-1700; with full cartozraphical illus 
trations from contemporary sources. By Jus 
rin Winsor, author of “ Columbus,” editor of 
“ Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
8Vv0, $4.00 
A book of great. value on account of its abun 
dant cortributions to our knowledge of Ameri 
can history and geography. 








the weather. Finally I heard Nanette call- 
ing for me. I shouted in response, and 
she came to the fireplace, where I had left 
my clothing. 
“Fred, where are you?” she screamed. 
“ Here—up the chimney!” I replied. 
“Oh, are you burt, or killed, or any- 
thing?” 
No—only stationary.” 
Are you nearly out?” 
No—can’t get out.” 
“ Then come down.” 
“Cont” 
“ Why can’t you?” 
“ Stuck fast.” 
“Oh, oh, how ever shall you get out?| 
You'll be asphyxiated 
What shall I do?” 


. | 
I could not well see how I was going to} 





I know you will! 


be asphyxiated unless there wasa fire some 
where, but I thought it likely that I might 

be suffocated without much trouble. I 

‘wasted no words in comment, but told Nan 

to watch for some one going by. 

She took up her station at the window, 
and every little while would come to the 
fireplace and inquire : 

“ Are you there ?” 

I could not deny that I was. 

After a while Nan shouted up the chim 
ney : 

“Oh, Fred! | 
two men,” 


see some one coming— 


“ Be sure and stop them,” I replied. 
Soon again she came and said: 





“They're coming right to the cottage. 
One of them is a workman, and I think the 
other is "Mr. Scarritt.” 

“Oh, joy! The very man I had started 
heavenward to secure! I listened intently, 
but could hear a confused murmur only. 
However, it was not long ere Scarritt’s 
familiar voice came up to me from the fire- 
place: 

“ Hello, Beason! You up there?” 

vii Sh 

“Well, can’t you get down?” 

Te 

“ Are you tied fast to this rope?” 

neat My 

“Well, 
down,” 

“ All right—pull away !’ 

One strong pull, and then another, and | 
was at the bend. Stiff and sore as I was, | 
yet lost no time in reaching the floor. 

At sight of me, Scarritt took occasion to 
roar with laughter. 

“Well, what is so terrible funny about 
this?” I growled. 

“Why didn’t you push the right button 
and unlock the house?” 

‘‘] pushed the only button there was,’ 
said I. 

“ No, you didn’t. There was another but- 
ton just across the hall.” 

“ Well, how did I know that?” 

“ Why didn’t you break out of a window? 
Then you could have unlocked the door.” 

“Yes, but that confounded burglar-alarm- 
of yours is warranted to go off at the slight 
est provocation, and | didn’t want to arouse 
the neighborhood and be arrested 
breaking out of my own house.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! The burglar-alarm isn’t 
in yet! I came up with a carpenter this 
morning to put itin. You said you weren't 
coming home until day after to-morrow, so 
I figured we would have plenty of time to 
get everything arranged. Ha! ha! I wish 
the boys at the club could see you now! 
Oh, my eyes! How they will. enjoy this 
story!” 

And to keep Scarritt quiet I had to 
promise that I would recommend his new 
patent as the safest, simplest and most 
secure thing of the kind ever invented. 


watch out, and I'll pull 


you 


’ 


for 


than the Asiatic variety. 

Besides elephant ivory, other substances | 
have been largely used in the carving of the | 
Middle Ages, notably walrus, narwhal, and | 
hippopotamus ivory. It is interesting to 
note that King Ohtere of Norway visited 
King Alfred the Great in 890 A. D., after a 


walrus hunt in the North Sea, one of the | 


objects of which was the obtaining of wal. | 


rus ivory. Another very important source | 


of ivory is that obtained from the mammoth } 


the extinct Elephas primigenius. 

Large quantities of this ivory have been 
found in the frozen soils of Siberia, it being 
said that nearly all the turned iv work of 
Russia has been made from this so-called 
fossil ivory. ‘These extinct elephants, trom 
which it is obtained, have been immured in 


In 
animals 


the frozen soil for countless Centuries. 
ol 
roamed over Western Europe. 


prehistoric times herds these 


guaranteed the best. It will cure you. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SOOTHING Syrur has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gus, 


aliays all pain, Cures wind colic, and is the best 


emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask tor Mrs. WINsSLoW’'s 


SYVLTHING SYRUP. 








Signs of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
bright 


eyes, bright color, 


smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 


Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
bui'ding up sound flesh. It 
agreeable to taste and 
easy Of assimilation. 


Prepired by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


ONLY 
HR 
OR 
WEEKS —o9R rou. 
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To buy lots at Newton High- 


lands, at present prices —3 minutes 


from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 30 per cent. 
April Ist. 


Free Tickets to all who wish to 


investigate. 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B'ld’g, 53 State Street, 





BOSTON. 


Salvation Oil, the people’s liniment, is | 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent chort stories, | 
by Mary HALiock Foorr, author of “The 
Valley,” “The Led-Horse Claim,” 
* John Bodewin’s Testimony,” “The Last As 
sembly Ball,’’ ete. 


Chosen 


16mo, $1.25. 


A Poet’s Portfolio: Later Read- 
P | 
ings. 
By WILLIAM WETMORE 
* Roba di Roma,” “ 
parchment paper or cloth 
A delightful little book 

j} and She” 


author of | 
ismo, | 
$1.00 | 

| 


STORY, 
Fiammetta,” ete. 
Mr. Story’s “ He 


a collection of charming lyrics strung | 


like 
| on the silver thread of an entertaining conver | 
sation. | 


A Protegee of Jack 
and Other Stories, 


Hamilin’s, | 


By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25 
A new volume of Mr. Harte's inimitable stories 
lifornia and the West 


nearly all relating to Cali 


The Rousing of Mrs, Potter, and 
Other Stories. 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 16mo, $1.25. 

A pretty book of fresh, vigorous, readable sto 
ries, some of which have appeared in The Cen 

tury and other periodicals. Several of them are 

| Western in and characters, some 

located in New England, and one in Italy. 


scene are 


A Symphony of the Spirit. 


Compiled by GrorGe 8S. MERRIAM, author of 

* The Story of William and Lucy Smith,” etc. 

1l6mo, gilt top, $1.00 

Mr. Merriam has gathered here, for the conso 
lation of those dear friends, 
some threescore poems of faith and uplifting 
thought grown 
ing. Lowell, Whittier, 
Matthew and Edwin Arnold and others. 


who have lost 


from Wordsworth, Tennyson, 


Emerson, Longfellow, 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott 
Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 
gilt top, $6.00 
“In perusing these fascinating pages we seem 
to live Sir Walter’s life over again along with 
| him.’’—Londun Telegraph. 


and an 
2 vols, 8vo, 


| Twenty Years at Sea. 


By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1.00. 
| “Wecan commend this book as one of the 
best sea tales recently issued, and a worthy suc 
cessor of the classic book of Dana[* Two Years 
before the Mast’ }..""—New York Evening Post. 


| Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post paid, by 
/-HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
| BOSTON. 
RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


_A party, of limited numbers, will leave New 
| York Tuesday, June 26, on the magnificent North 
German Lloyd Steamship ‘‘Havel,’’ and be absent 


ALL 





Tiave 


Ladies Examine the 


White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Been 
THE 


WHITE IS-KING 


jefore you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 
answer will come; 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Qo. 


511 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Sold. 


Dr. Hale’s Sermons. 


Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, dur 
ing the present season, are published as deliv 
ered in the 


Commonwealth Series 
in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 


NOW READY: 


No.1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 
No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 
Address, 


Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
120 Tremont SrT., Boston, Mass. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








124 days in a delightful round of travel through 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, with a visit tothe North Cape and the 


beautiful Southern Fjords, Germany, Austria- | 
Italian Lakes, | 


Hungary, Northern Italy, the 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France 
and England. 
holm, Christiania, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Vienna, Buda Pest, Venice, Milan, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris, London and othér great Euro 
pean cities and art centres are included in the 
tour. 

A special European party will leave New York 
April 7, by the French Line. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

KAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston. 





“ T rg "| 
NOTICE. 
I make a very stylish spring suit or 
overcoat, for-your son or husband for 


| SSO 


all English Goods and fine work. 


| G. W. BROWN, 
{10 TREMONT STREET. 





Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stock. | 











Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
Perfect { *nustry’ 
Tith MOsT SATISFAC- 
$0 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
MATTRESSES MAE OVER AND RE- 


for each New Subscription. 
TRUSSES. 
OoBES(TY RELTS, 
Pe pil ) LASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting TORY LV USE. 
IR. PELELPS, 
Carpets Made Uver and Relai:. 
TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades 








UPHOLSTERER 
CABINET-MAKER; 
Between 
Ratland and Concord §¢ 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY 


=BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHMAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Caitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St, 
and Lend a Hand effice 3 Hamilton Place 


J. B. BRYANT | ana 


711 Tremont St. 
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MARCH 17, 1894. 
SPRING SIGNS. 


Tr ris balmy, sweet and mild, 
early blue-bird wables, 
W ennies now the happy child 

»wing in for marbles. 

ch all its wayward kinks and loops 

e brook is gurgling, 

pless farmers chicken Coops 
} tramp again is burgling. 

kies above our favored land 





\re quite serenely blue; 
4\] ma’ kind shouts this chorus grand 
x 4 Atchoo! Atchoo!”’ 
ie Indianapolis Journal 
RY Texture and Color. 
a woolen clothing be put on imm« 


r exercise, says the Fortnight), 


vapor from the surface of tl 
“7 } 


nsed in and upon the we 


it which has become latent in the 


evaporation is again given of 
hes, therefore, 


feel 


put on ai 


i 


always warm, wh 


reas 


articles allow the 


perspira 
that the 


are ut 


pass through them, so 


cooling processes 


is. therefore, an obvious reaso 


cting flannel clothing for weari! 

An individual who is 
| ing far to take 
i when clad in flannel than when clad in 
Dr. Poore thinks that cot 


might be made to acquire properties 


xertion 


freely is less likely 


1 or cotton. 


similar to those of wool by adopting a 


If 


cotton be woven ‘in loose, porous 


ser method of weaving the material. 
1 OF 


yn, these fabrics then become, as heat 


ners, scarcely inferior to wool.’ 


Woolen fabrics cause a sensation of 


in virtue of another peculiarity 


possess. They often present a 
, which, coming into contact 


skin, causes friction, and therefore 


or less warmth The irritation thus 
lis intolerable to some persons, but 
an be borne with for 


a short time the 


gets accustomed to the sensa 


skin often 
Tt color of the 
tl 
blue 


materials has some in 
of the clothing 
absorb heat freely from 
without, but white and light shades of yel- 
w, etc., are far less absorbent. This differ. 
an | 


ie warmth 


same material, when dyed with different 
rs, will different amounts 
In hot countries, white coverings are 
ersally worn, and sailors and 
wear white clothing in hot weather. 
With 


absorb of 





others 


regard, however, to heat given off 
body, the color of the materials 
sed as clothing makes little, if any, differ. 
ence. Red flannel is popularly supposed to 
though it is no better in this re 
han similar materials of equal sub- 


o 
‘> 





e demonstrated by experiment ; | 








| as fruit and flower selling. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


She Never Gave Up. 

It is a pleasure to know in the midst 
of the sadness caused by her death that 
Myra Bradwell did not go out of lite 
till she saw the cause for. which she 
worked indefatigably for 30 years al- 
most won. Even in Maryland women 
may pow practice law, and there are 
hundreds of women law _ students 
througbout the country. The Chicago 
Legal News, which Mrs. Bradwell 
founded 25 years ago and edited up to 
her death, was the first weekly law jour- 
nal in this country and had the name of 
being the best one. When she studied 
law, she was refused admission to the 
bar because she was a married woman, 
the court said, though her own husband 
had been her preceptor and prepared 
her for examination. She had to work 
for 20 years before she could get this 
decision reversed, but she never gave 
up and finally triumphed. Those wha 
never give up always win at last. 


When George W. Childs died, women 
lost one of the best, wisest, strongest 
friends they ever had. He was a faith- 
ful woman suffragist in the days when 
that cause was an unpopular one. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton did well in her 
address before the recent convention at 
Washington to remind women of some 
of the obligations they were under to 
him. He was the first newspaper pub- 
lisher in America to put women com- 
positors in his printing office and pay 
them the same wages that he did men. 
Before that if women compositors got 
work at all they secured it on weekly 
papers at pay considerably below what 
men would work for. The religious 
papers were among the first to see at 
once the benevolence to the girls and 
the pecuniary advantage to themselves 
of giving work to women compositors 
at less than they could hire men for. 
Women did not belong to the printers’ 
unions, and there was general opposi- 
tion to their becoming members. But 
that is changed now. Women belong to 
the union, and a woman compositor who 
isa member of it gets the same price 
that unicen men do. We have to thank 
Mr. Childs for helping to bring this 
about. It was his energetic representa- 
tions, too, that aided in getting women 
physicians first appointed in insane asy- 
lums in Pennsylvania. He brought to 
America from England the first trained 
nurses and placed them in Blockley 
hospital. The importance of this move 
can be estimated when we remember 
that it opened a new profession to wom- 
en in America. Mrs. Stanton tells us 
in her paper that Mr. Childs was the 
first newspaper man in America, or any- 
where else, for the matter of that, to 
give a woman a department in bis pa- 
per and to put a woman at the head of 
it as editor. Women who earn their 
own living will especially owe in all 
time a debt of gratitude to George W. 
Childs no less than to General Spinner. 
We ought to erect a memorial of some 
kind to Mr. Childs. 


Ashrewd business woman in England 
conducts entirely herself a fruit and 
flower store. She manages her business 
in a unique and beautiful way. Her 
clerks are girls dressed 1n a neat and 
striking uniform. Her trade is in both 
fresh and preserved fruits. The glass 
jars and pots of preserves are arranged in 
pyramids and attractive figures, making 


them look so tempting that customers 
just must take them away and eat 
them. The artistic element enters into 


all the details of her enterprise, as well 
it might in a trade so pretty and poetic 
She has all 
her sex’s talent for detail, and this ac- 
counts for the exquisite neatness and ar- 
tistic finish of every part of the work. 
Even the window shades are varied to 
suit the weather, it is said. Thefruits 


| and flowers sold are delivered in spick 


' stance, but white or gray in color. Dark 
is best for cold weather, because it 

, re freely absorbs any heat that is ok- 

i A Tramp’s Novel Ride. 

W the freight train from the East ar 

Reno, the other evening, a man 

W rged from a car loaded with long- 

: ers told, a reporter for the Reno 
zm ; ev tte that when endeavoring to | 

procur ‘ree passage on the cattle trait 
* Winnemucca the night before, one | 

‘ ‘the railroad men said that he would let 
wm into a cattle car, where he could ride 

. sas he wanted to keep company with 
- me steers. To the surprise of the railroad | 
was accepted and the tramp 

a a erode the greater part of the 
., : tween Winnemucca and Reno | 
* , a { the animals, and when he got | 
7 sae of that position he stood in 
| jest, % ’ where he found it quite warm | 
; ; h : , and would have continued 
. eee | vestward had it not been for 

taats - ihe absence of any milch cows 
r eyo = railroad men in Reno say | 

pa e ai and blind baggage tourists 

“a uker., mmon, but they never before 


ne 


beating his way on the back 
Of a Wild steer - : 29 





| zation of an artist’s dream. 


and span clean, bright 
uniformed drivers. 


with 
A page stands at 


wagons 


| the entrance, and he wears a bright 


brown uniform with brass buttons.. In 
this business there is scope for the reali- 
Is not this 
an improvement on the greasy Italian, 
smoking his vile pipe over the choicest 
grapes and apricots he offers for sale? 
Why do not some American women go 
into a bnsiness like that conducted by 
the English woman? 

Men show what they think of their 
own sex by taking away about all of a 
woman’s legal and civil rights as soon 
as she marries one of them. 





VIOLET TIME. | 


Consummate Display of Harmoniously 
Tinted Goods at Larrabee’s 


Now Spring her Violet garment weaves 
Among dark Winter’s withered leaves | 
In violet time! 
Those who would see the 
“violet time ” 


tints of this 
set forth in all the unity and 
beauty of harmonizing hues from tender 
lavender to hehotrope need only glance at 
| the spring opening 
of B. F. Larrabee 
} 


aa 


Temple Place window 
& Co., where may be 
mirably blended shadings 
and diversities of this color embodied in 
k-aster novelties, hosiery, gloves, lingerie, 
booklets, other wares, all set 
forth in the prevailing dyes so appropriate 
to the advent of vernal attraction. 

“How lovely!’ “What a beautiful har-! 
mony of heliotrope !"— these and a score of 
| kindred exclamations are heard from the 
| lips of the ladies, all through the 
hours of the day, as they pass 
this mart of mutually vieing and 
trade and taste 

* Sweeter than the li 
characterization 


seen the most 


vases and 


business 
and repass 
enhancing 


ls of Juno’s eyes,” is 
which the Bard of 
\von applied to the violet, and certainly the 
| goddess might find their beauties reflected 
here in of violet-tinted goods. 
Whata revelation in hosiery and gloves, 


} 


the 
tne 


every 


guise 





with phases of color indefinably shading 
into each other! Everything in the window 
is seasonable and consummate.unity of 


‘combination, and 


In 
all 


ire elaborately envir- | 
oned with festoons of purple ribbon and 
borders of deli ately hued crepe decora | 


tion, suggestive of orchid petals, and re 
flected in mirrors with circumfusing rays. 
In looking into the window and this unify 
ing background of reflection, the visitors 
are impressed with the diversity and ampli- 
tude of the 30 departments at Larrabee’s 
which can contribute at once such a consen 
sus of allied attraction. 


SUCCESSFUL OPENING. 


Charles Green & Co.’s New Clothing 
Store Inspected. 


& Co., tailors, clothiers 
ers, opened their new store at 
Washington street to the public 
Wednesday morning, and from the hour of 
opening to the close at eight o’clock in the 
evening a steady stream of people poured 
in to inspect the handsome quarters in 
which the firm has encased itself. No 
goods were sold, but were on exhibition on 
the four floors of the building. Every 
caller was presented with a handsome 
souvenir of the occasion, the gentlemen re- 
ceiving an elegant lithograph calendar, and 
the ladies a handsome and costly hand 
mirror. Many beautiful floral gifts sent in 
congratulation by different firms of the 
city were exhibited throughout the building. 
Che first floor is taken up with the retail 
ready made clothing, gents’ and children’s 
furnishings; the second with the gents’ 
custom department; the third with the 
ladies’ cloak department, and on this floor 
is an Jelegantly-furnished ladies’ waiting- 
room. ‘The fourth floor is occupied by the 
wholesale clothing and cutting department. 


Charles 
and furnis} 
500-601 


Green 





For Over Fifty Vears 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers tor their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allnys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
remedy tor Dia rhaa. 2%e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughont the world. se eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOO'HING SYRUP. 


| A 0) TAYLOR 


WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 











MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuseil Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Bewareofi mitations and refiiled bot'les, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. - 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Dr. HOWLAND’S 
MILK OF [PINES 


[Liniment for External Use.] 











| Willcure Rheumatism Stiff Joints, Swellings, 


Bruises, Sprains, Sore Throat, &c. 


Dr. Edward H. Perry, 
Proprietor, 
945 Washington Street, 
Price, 25 Cents. 


Boston. 














SACAMEN # 
LIVERY COATS 


THOROUGHLY pape 


FASHIONED IN @RRECT 
n, ‘STYLE: 
PERFECT FITTING. ALL VARIETIES 


BLUES. BLACKS, BROWNS. 
DRAB. GREEN, DAHLIA bc 


25.30. 35. 40. 45, 


SHUMANE(O 
DUA Chinen 
Bos7ow 


One Good Turn. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








The story is given to the public for the 
first time in book form. It is daintily 
bound in white and gold, and will make 
a most welcome Holiday remembrance. 


PRICE, 30 cents, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & 0O,, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE | 


which has rounded out its 











still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical, A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER. THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yeasly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
yleteness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 

aay Copyrighted translations from the 

FREYCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stori2s8 of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January Iat, 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 

Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tug 
LivinGc AGE for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, THe Livinc Ace for 1S94, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on Tue 
Livinc AGE only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from 85.00 to 80.00 a set. 

Bay No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

Say To all New Subscribers for the year 1S94, 
remitting before January 1, the weckly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.oo per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tuz Livinc AGz,15c. each, 

ga Rates for clubbing Tue Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 


Appress LITTELL & CO., 
21 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 


—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


273 


WASHINGTON 8ST 



















14 BOSTON COMMON WEALTH hide wt 
” —_— ‘ox Without wishing to moraiize, 1 may i PRS oe. : | - fed 


: COWNS AND BONNETS. | say that many a man has been entangled A very pretty cordbag is made out of 
| in meshes made ot bitsof lace and float- | »ippon. The pieces, cut 5 inches long, an ef 
A Red Ribbon on a Plain | ing ends of ribbon. Is it worth while to are to be overhanded together in stripes, | 8 
Lady’s Hat. _ keep on wearing the laces and fineries | and so several colors are chosen. Pink, 
when they are once caught? Or dotbey | p1n6 and white would make a very dain- eee 
lose their charm when the man has to ty affair, or one might use pink and 


Henrietta Rousseau CGossips About 
Fashion's New FPhases and Moral- 






izes Upon the Minor Gimcracks | Pay for them? Some women say wear | olive green, white and gold or any two EASTER 
Which Women Wear—From Outdoor | more fripperies than ever if you wish harmonizing shades. A number of col- 
Garments to Hats. your dear one to keep on admiring you, 


amas — and others say give your minds to more 
' serious things, such as the tariff, the 
Short wraps and shoulder capes are | foreign missions or the proper com- 
taking the places of the heavier outdoor joundings of mixed pickles. I do not 
garments, and the light kersey andcov- think I will try to decide the question. 
ert jackets are shown now instead of the There would always be some who be- 
thick meltons and wadded coats of only jjeye differently, and I would earn a 
a few weeks ago. Truly the ‘son do yeputation for being an idiot. Still 
move,”’ and the longer the days grow jaces and ribbons and all those things 
the shorter and thinner the wraps be- qo Jook pretty. 
come. The covert coats will bo popular It is to my mind a little odd that 
this spring, and there is little of the old grown folks appear to monopolize the 
distinguishing warks about them. The brightest colors and filmiest of dress 
new ones, instead of having the lapped = aterials this season, and the children 
and stitcbed seams, have the seams reg- — |ook like so many sober little sparrows. 
ularly sewed and pressed apart, and fPheir gowns are dark gray, brown, 
along the seams that outline the figure jue, rush green and combinations of 
are laid very narrow but very fine gal- pojorg almost as somber. To be sure, 
loon. This gives a semimilitary appear- they look lovely, as childhood has the 
ance, Which is angmented by the cords } 7 
and bandebourgs across the breast. tots in pink and blue and white—all the 
Some of them have thick cords looped joyejy colors—pink for their cheeks, 


loosely, the lower ones talling nearly to pine for their eyes and white for their 


Chandler & Co. 5 
the waist and the whole of them st: rt- pretty fair faces. 


ing from the shoulder, where they ‘as- There was a group of little maidsin | prs if the ribbon is narrow, can be used 


ten under a fancy cord ornament, Some = the park, One had ona surtout of nat | witha good effect, and the widths also BOSTON. 
of them have pendent piquets. . brown velvet, cut to fit her slim little | may be different, as in this way odd bits 
These coats are very becoming to gure, and it reached nearly to the hem | »¢ ribbon can be utilized. Pale greens 


most persons. Others have narrow sou- 4¢ her frock, which was of bavana ; , ‘ dat + 6 : . 
Mstege , : avant pnd blues, ter “otta, dark red. olive, r : i 
tache sewed across the front, ending in prown cashmere. There were a flat col- ares acne Be to ee vil i tended te. Miller ) Kelorm Boots and Shoes 


the trefoil. This is also apopularstyle, | r > | 
; aretyie. lar and wide revers and large leg 0’ | ovtherinas 
pe a Ft coke é d gether in a sort of light Roman stripe FOR W 
and it gives a distinction toeven a plain watton sleeves. On her dainty head she | effect. As many stripes are used as ae 
garment. The widespreading bertha , it mn velvet bat witb | , : oe : a Will annihilate corns, bun 
collar fe not abandoned. f new ol ¢3 wore a round brown velvet bat witb | are needed to make the bag wide enough 4} ions and all troubles of the 
COM AT 16 Bot abandoned, lor many of fe tutts of golden brown plames—a pretty | to easily hold the ball of cord. This Us feet 








DUCHESSE GLOVES 


Full Assortment Latest Styles, 


Perfect in Fit. 


Reasonable Prices. 
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right to, but one would like to see the 
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new jackets and coats bave enormous . ; : | Warranted Hand-Made. c 
ai berthus made to stand out in the stiffest enough costume, but not a bright one, forms a cylinder of ribbon 5 inches deep. = Need no breaking in and 5 
i cree! we ~ Tr ’ Another girl of 10 or 11 had a frock | Turn in the edges on both ends and | = recommended by our best : 
i most aggressive fashion. Fur will be . - Bee ; : 29% = | Physicians. Send for pam : 
seen on many jackets as long as they of navy blue vicuna made with a yoke | gather up with a stout silken thread, 4% P-@ailet. Order by mail. = 
enn tn rere botere eamese: alten them blouse, belted in and piped with pale blue | fastening firmly. The lower edge should ( EDMUND W. MILLER, 
b a burden. One very handsome pattern ¢!0th. There were two folds thatstarted | be gathered almost entirely up. as only ~=“"18¢ Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
' coat was of chocolate deme leit ana |= the shoulder and revched to the foot | the string is to pass through there, hang- Sseld From Stork or Made to crder, 
tye odie , " > “re WE : hg y ady fo se. The ’ re 
it lapped over on the left side, fastening od a 7. oe ae "else —— oh ny one rs ns an Any * ' dge 
with four brown velvet buttons. The W*tteaa plait In the back, op Reaages . ae oe See ae FAT PEOPLE 
immense sleeves helped to hold out the two jockeys to the sleeves, and these as | whole ball is easily inserted. The stiff- 
well asthe collar and bottom of the | er the ribbon the firmer and more dura- Pane Opestry PILLsreduce yourweight PER 


double bertha collar of brown velvet, MANENTLY from eSte SS panes amonth. NO 


skirt were piped with very light blue. | ble the bag will be. Narrow ribben is STARVING sickness or 


ay bordered with fur and edged with a neat gary; BO PUBL 
: 5 ee : } is c ; , at of se / ICITY. They build up the health and beautify 
embroidered border in old gold silk. With this nea <i — Yael h . ased to hang 1t up by. A. J. W. the compienten leaving NO WRINKLES or 
There was a yoke of brown velvet. The dark blue straw, bent in scallops an For My Lady's Boudoir. flabbiness. STOUT ABDOMENS and difficult 


‘ j > i > , , breathing surely relieved. NO EXPERIMENT 
collar was a high dog collar. The coat trimmed with blue feathers. The newest und smartest addition to 4 poe ne fic and positive relief: Price $2.00 per 


id Forgetmenots, violets and apple blos- , : Ter ti 4 
was fluted in th sk. his is a very 8 ’ : my lady’s furniture for her boudoir is package by mail postpaid. Testimonials and par. 
dressy pe and sages for visiting coms are among the prettiest of the | , eather writing table. This maetel and pment ae RN Re acta eemaemmel 
a calling rather than for ordinary White ag: Paes Bg Fae. 8 pretty ornament has legs of any kindof PpaRK REMEDY CO., Boston, Mass. 
street wear, : — | 


The short shoulder capes are made of 
all sorts of materials and often to match 
gowns. I saw a very stylish outfit of this 
kind where the dress and cape were of 
the same material, which was leather 
colored camel's hair in the new weave. 
The skirt of the dress had the ruffles 
euch bordered by two rows of dark 
brown velvet ribbon. The corsage was 
made with a yoke and belted with a 
wide drapery of surah of the same shade. 
There was a cape made of three very 


nn eee en a eee 
, pepe ee 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used is 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 


i stor 2471 


a 
Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Bo-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted. 
All Dealers, 25c. 














| A HANDSOME WRITING TABLE. G@.M. TOCK & co., Manufacturers, 
LITTLE GIRL’S COSTUME. Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass 


tened to a stem with one leaf, are 3een | wood in harmony with the furnishings 
on many of the handsome lace hat. I of the room. Gilt onesor those of white 


notice, too, among some of the imported | @?4mel picked out in gold are particu- 


bats and bonnets quite a number of | l@tly dainty. END A HAND 
: ; ;,. | On these legs is placed a fine top, ex- . 


metallic bees, flies and other small in- | : 
actly the shape of a beef kidney, the 


sects. They are set upon bows and led bei j , 
‘ y , : 
among flowers and do not look at all rounded out part being placed so that 





FOR FEBRUARY. 


unpleasant. The chip hats will be the the owner wg put her chair before it - oo yee ere Articles on 
: . . . y uv £ = *¢ > ae 
most popular this season if we can judge a oe OF writing. fitted vi P we - by egheay re William McCormack 
j y 4 »ys Made Sob eb ¢ } ormat 
by what the importers say. They are so overing this top is a fitted piece o 26 ‘ 


leather in any pretty shade desired. A | Letter from Miss Willard Pie 
. ° 2 j : alfre 

painted wreath design runs around the 4 Boom ihe a Zs! a - 

leather about two inches from the edge. !" the Suburbs.. ee 





amenable to the caprices of women and 
can be made to take any shape desired. 


JACKET AND SHOULDER CAP. 


full plaited ruffles, bordered with the Peto are a — This two inch edge is cut up into fringe ai indi i deel Alice Blanchard 
velvet ribbon, and all were set on a seal A Woman Who Dares. in quarter inch pieces. ea Islands “ SEG. istscas Clara Barton 
brown velvet yoke. The collar was a Mrs. E. P. Buckingham of Vacaville, At the beginning and about half way | General Intelligence. 

shirring of the velvet, and there were Cal., has made a large forture at fruit | 4own the fringe a band of gilding is run, For sale at newstands. Annual subscript! 
two long brown velvet ends to tie it faising. She has a beautiful home, | 2Uut on and allowed to dry before the | $2.00 Single numbers, 20 cts. 

with. There was a small brown velvet Sometimes she stays there; sometimes | ftinge is cut. J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO 
toque to go with this, trimmed with — she travels in Europe or in the eastern | When dainty Dresden or lovely silver 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 


large velvety primroses, and a bunch of _ states and gets tar more good out of life writing accessories are thrown in ‘‘disor- gated ste 
the same flowers ornamented the dainty | than if she were the daughter of a Van- derly order” around the table, and a sheet 


brown velvet muff. derbilt or an Astor, hedged roundabout _ of crested note paper, a card or stray FIL.ORIDA 


I heard once of aman who fell in love | with conventionality and fashionable envelope is allowed to show itself, the ef- 








with and proposed to a girl withoutone | dressing, not daring to have a thought fect is wonderfully happy, and a sight os 

redeeming trait of beauty or even § of her own. | of one of these tables goes straight to ALL POINTS SOUTH 
wealth. When asked what he had seen in ° | the heart of every beauty loving wom- 

her to fall in love with, he replied: | At the first election in New Zealand | an. KATHARINE H. HouGH. 

‘‘Ob, she has such beautiful ribbon on | after the women got suffrage they cast ‘New England & Savannan Steamshi C0, 
her Sunday hat! It hangs almost toher | &t least a third of the whole vote, and Among the newspaper women who 


feet and is as red as the poppies.’’ Poor | the number of defective ballots was | occupy an unusual field in England is | Exery Thereday from Lewis Whart, Bou ches 
fellow! Let us hope that those poppy | Very small indeed. It thus appears that | Mme. Power O'Donoghue, who writes | rates ana all information apply to RICHAR 


red ribbons never frayed at the ends | Women can understand the Anstralian | sporting articles for both British and | SON & BARNARD. Agents, 20 Atlantic “hy 


. . : Vv ‘ ingtor 
and never lost their color. ballot system even if men cannot. American journals. P oo mt sikinaton 8 Sereot Boston 
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Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hillerest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 





Dp 
Rost 
DVS 


_ Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
-nd other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 


finest buildings in Boston. 


We place mortgages. We insure prop- | 
erty, We suit our customers, 


ir offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 


o look over our plans and list of 
property. 
20 & 321 JOHN near corner 
HANCOCK BUILD Milk Street., 
ING, 178 DEVON- 
Boston, 
SHIRE St., 
Mass. 


35 Federal St. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room IOoOl, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


established and acknowledged 
physician in New England 
ng all complaints incidental to married 
single women ; patients who consult her not 
with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid. failure and loss of money ; who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
al science by writing or calling at office ; pri 
ute accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


The mngest 


mat re liable 


neet 


those 


Liours 10 to 9. 


KELLY & CO.. 





Eiatters, 





22 P 


rovince Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 

HATS MADE TO ORDER. 

Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 

and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style 








REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


| 
To 37 and 41 Temple Place. } 
| 


ANEW BONNET 


_ Made from an old one. 








| 
REVOLUTION | 
Seale} ea*Ment of RUPTURE. Send for 
sealed book. M. 4. °F ae YP" y RE ston, Mas | 
Dr. PATRICK Mer., iso Yeement St.| 


| 


New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
rhe First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 
In Boston: 322 Washin 
Station foot o 
In New York: 





ton St., 
Summer St., | 


353 Broadway, | 

Grand Central Station. } 

Ask for tickets via the "NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. | 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR— 


— — 
HORSES. 

Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best ENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS wiien sick or injured. 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston Veterinary Hospital. 


{ EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
(DANIEL D. LEE. 
) 


Calls made day or night. 


Surgeons 


Anobrew J. LLovb, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 


|} Alu GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 





OMMON WEALTH. 








SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 


DESIGNING, 


Puilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 






It you want health and comfort, 

AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the 
only per ect bed made. Indorsed by nhysicians. 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 


¥ 
sleep on the 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archwology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in thia country devoted to Egyptoiwgy 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. One Dollar a 
year. 


Classical asad Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number, Devote! ec 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs 
Davis and Cobern's ‘History of Egypt in th 
Light of Modern Discoverics’ was commence: in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed i 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 








Opp. Old South Church. | 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. | 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 





Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the | 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex - 
cept Davis. $10.50 buys any ofthe Medium 
arade of Machines. suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
auy retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 





Dr. George lang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured, 


Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 


For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out ofthe hair. I tried many remedies. 
but all tonoavail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang’s scientifie method of treating 
scalp affections, and after only one month’s 
treatment my hair has improved wonderfully. 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. 


Ward & Bigelow 
SILVER PLATE CO. 
Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 


Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 
NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENTS wanted of good address and neat | 
appearance, for light money-making em-| 
ployment ; easy work and pay: apply from | 
3 to 5 o’clock. A. M.RICHARDSON, 
8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 


MAN AND WIFE experienced in_institu- 
tions for children , desires responsible posi- 
tion some institution of such character 
the best references can be given. 
Address, R. B, 
OFFICE OF LEND A HAND 
3 Hamilton P1., Boston 


| i F\ NO CURE NO PAY 


Morphine sjabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
reo 41. STEPHEN . Lebanon.Ohio, 


NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 
A f f R QR 





PROF. BIRKHOL Z) 
Masonic TEMPLE, 


“JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





SPECIALTIES: 


‘OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sol’ at first class Llotels, Wine Merchant and 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 


Room 6, 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye: located 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
mer, tight and warmin winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightful 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase money 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. J. E. 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 





Annua! Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hemilion Piace, Boston. 
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~ REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Quven Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
targe carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, > feet above, pinzza, coat $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with \oung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘clown east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from + astporr, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee tcan be gath- 
ered tor dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hav, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48 sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, milk soll at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders ov a pond and a river ruve 
throuch; buildings in good repatr, supplied © ith 
aqueduct water, 2-story heou-w, 11 rooms, pained 
and blinded, 2 large barus with cellars. srrice 
$8,000, $3,000 cach. 

) Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil,cute 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
house, 10 high roomes, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Warbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
x cash, will exchange for Florida or Or gop 
property. 

Dover, N. i. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, pluzza, stable and henery. 
rice $3,200, casy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farm wi'h on» of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 
young, thrifiy trees in good bearing condition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 ucres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 80 head stock, ‘nough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynpn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, L3¢ 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. ., 34 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 100ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. krice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with running 
war, assessed for $2,840. Wl’rice only $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres;«1}¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a:d bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, baru 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage nar the sea, Yrooms and open room for 
s.orage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make u 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see pho.o.) 138 roums and bath, hor 
and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quarteres 
oak and whitewood, cst $10,000. Price, $3 000, 
cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming’ or, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atore 
house, 10100ms, stable nezrly new, clapboarded 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden of 
one acre witu fruit. Price, $5,300. 4 cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new louse, 6 roons, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Faim. 

Sixty acres,rich sofi,keeps 32 cow- and 4 horses, 
enouch fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, houce 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3xx 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, monty sow cottage of 


$2,200, will 








6 rooms, garden with fruit. 
exchange for a emali 
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BOSTUN COMMONWEALTH 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


THEATRE |NOTES. 


B. F. KEITH’S NEW THEATRE. 


The 
ment which 


magnificent amusement establish 


Mr. Keith 
$600,000 


has constructed at 
formally 
Monday 


extraordinary 


an outlay of will be 
opened to the “aster 
March the 
amount of interest taken on all sides it wil 
be event of 
theatrically. 
and 


public on 1 
26, and from 


an importanc e socially and 


It is claimed to be the hand 
theatre ir 


worlderected 


somest most 


America 


complet 
. and the finest in the 
capital The 


grandeur 


decorations are 
and 


the 
‘arly three 


with private 
on a scale of unparalleled, 
the appointments and furnishings are 


obtainz ble N 


been consumed 


most expensive 
years have 
this imposing structvre ; the best of material 
the most ski/ful designers and 


tects intthe country 


and archi 
have been employed 
since the first inception of the enterprise; 
and it is that th 
result 
Bostonians but all 


confidently predicted 
astonish and please 


New England 


will not onl 


theatre 
goers. 

the Manola-Mason 
Company will begin the last week of their 


the 


Monday evening 


very successful engagement at Bostor 


Museum and the farewell performance of | 


‘A Queen of 
made an un 
questioned success and the past week has 


Fred Sidney's 
Hearts,’ 


musicomedy, 
which has certainly 
played to crowded houses at every perform 
ances ‘A Queen of Hearts’ is an entertain 
ment which preserves elements to pleas 
the masses and yet offers a most enjoyable 
evening's entertainment to the most fastidi 
ous. There are many novel features in the 
play. The 
perfect in its reproduction of a vessel, and 
the songs, dances, mistakes 
follow naturally as would 
among a pleasure party. 
the engagement the Manola-Mason Com. 
pany will make a six weeks’ tour of New 
England. 


be 


suppe sed 


The closing night of the Manola-Mason 
Company’s Engagement at the 
Saturday, March 24, will in all 
probability be the most brilliant one of all 
John Mason's friends have determined that 
he will leave the city with pleasant memo 
ries, and will undoubtedly see that the audi 


Boston 


Museum, 


torium is crowded to attend the testimonial 
they have arranged for him. The sale of 
seats commences Monday. 
programme has been upon ; 
* Daybreak,’ by E. E. Rose, with Miss Marie 
Burress, being the first performance of this 
much spoken of play; 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by Miss Manola and 
Mr. Mason; act from ‘Caste’ by Miss 
Manola, Mr. Masomand the Manola-Mason 
Company specially supported by Mr. Junius 
Brutus Booth, which will 
pearance in two years on the 
entertainment to conclude 
yacht scene from 
the entire 
pany. 

The third week of Edward Harrig 
engagement at the Columbia will be 
up to the ‘ Woolen Stocking,’ 
latest comedy 


The following 
determined 
balcony scene from 


an 


. * 
be first 


stage. 


his ap- 
The 
with great 
*A Queen of Hearts’ by 
enlarged Manola-Mason Con 


the 


an’s 
given 
which is the 
he has written, but which has 
taken a front rank with his previous suc. 
cesses. Like the others of Mr. Harrigan’ 

plays, it deals with life on the East Side of 
New York and is as true in portrait of cus- 
toms and manners in that locality as the 
brain of an artist can produce. Mr. Harri- 
gan will assume the part of Larry Mahoney 
a boss stevedore, while Mrs. Yeamans will 
be seen as Honora Hickey, the widow of 


;} past two 


in completing | 


| Strong, 


in honored member of the G. A 
Woolen Stocking’ 


will make 


.R ‘Th 


has a clever plot and 


an only its 


talk 


impression not 


story but for its bright street 


lor 


true and vividly colored 


street life. 


‘ Friends’ is the title of the new play 


1as been exciting so much interest for th 


seasons and which will be 
Che 
for the 
Edwin Milton 


of the 


seer 
vere at the Hollis St. 
yn Monda 


is the wor< of 


atre, commencing 


vy next, 


Royle, wh« 
ilso takes one principal roles The 
young author has evidently bestowed muc!] 


thought and study upon it and 


skill 


nality in the 


has showr 


lramatic as well as not a little orig 


construction of 1 
that 


human 


his story an 


the evolution of a plot is coherent 


and replete with interest 
The 
very strong one, 

rhe 


jingham that Sam 


company presenting ‘Friends’ is a 


mere announcement by Manager 
Jack's famous Creol 
the I yceum 
itself to 
rowded houses without further 

of any kind of the 


lusive attractions that is never seen at 


Beauty Show will appear at 


ext week is enough in insure 


advertising 
This is one many ex 
any 
Boston It is an 


other theatre in excep 





imusic of 


yacht scene of the second act is | 
and love-making | 


At the close of | 


I 
other i 


unlike 


wierd 


tional entertainment 
world. rhe 
the 
strikes a sympathetic chord among listeners 
Thes« 


Oriental beauties clad in gorgeous costumes 


any 


the and fascinating 


genuine Creoles invariably 
that no other melody can produce. 


fitting their exquisite figures to perfection 
make a never-to-be-forgotton sight and one 
worthy of extensive patronage. 


The annual testimonial tendered Assis 
tant Manager Harris of the Columbia will 
take place at that 
| April ist. Mr. Harris’s popularity with the 
| leading members of the theatrical profes 
a bill that 
been excelled at any 


entertainment, and the 


house, Sunday evening, 


| sion will enable him to announce 
has never 
night programme 
| will be diversified and composed 


Sunday 


almost 


entirely of the best known stars. 


are Mr. 


Among 


those who will appear, 
Golden, Mr. Otis Harlen, Miss 
Max Bachman, the well-known 
Miss Mildred Mullaly, of the well 


family of musicians of that name, will 


Richard 
Irwin, and 
SC ul pt tor 
known 
make 


her first public appearance. 


Julia Marlowe will ; 
week at the Hollis St hic 
Constance the first thr 


Juliet the 


‘ar during Easter 
rheatre, 


ee nights 


playing 
and Satur 


day matinee, last three. 


Imre Kiralfy’s great spectacle, ‘America,’ 


which created such a sensation at Chicago 


comes to the Tremont Theatre on Tuesday 


Monday night being occupied in prepara 
on. This marvellous show-piece is prac- 
tically a history of America in a gt 
the 


from the discove 


ch takes 


the present time. 


and three acts ry ot 


continent, whi up the 


The first act opens wit! 


a picture of colonial days, 
battle of Lexingt 
eR ee A the defeat of th 

second act andthe defeat of the British 


at Con 


is 
’ 


historic detail to the ton in 
the 
ord Bridge 
the Delaware, t 
at Yorktown, 
magnificent pi 
The 
grand ballet of the Arts 
The third act opens with 
ingenious and brilliant ballet of 
inv 


he English 
and 


army surr 
then the succession of 


tures merge into the beauti- 
ful scene, * 
occurs the ned 
the 
American 
ntions, with numerous groupings, 
representing 


Sciences. 


some important discovery. 
rhis scene gives way to a Rocky Moun 
scene, with the early pioneers of the far] 


West, and then come the features of the 


| tricities; 


and its | 
representation oj | 


| Palace TI 


ensuing week, It | 





a 

proiog 12 | . 
| will be 
¥ ito the N 
ated 1... Hardanger 


advancing in] 
Nuremburg 

| three 
Washington crosses | 
' 


‘nders | 
jeva, the F 


Temple of Peace,’ in which | 
| dam, 
| Brussels, 
| tour will take 124 days. 


|} most c harming summer trips ever planned, 
each | 


tain | 


MARCH 17, my 





Rebellion, at the 


the 
negroes. The 


cheers of 


final scene is the triumph of 


Columbia, with the congregation of all na 
1 grand cortege of the States and 
s of the U In the p 
ince of ‘ America’ over 3 p 
irt The ballet 1 
eauti | 


, 
young dancers 


tions an 


lerritor nion rforin- 


opl >y 


| dancing 1um be 
] ] ; 
iui 


chorus for the grand choral music, ; 


of 100 auxiliaries, a strong dramatic c: 


grand orchestra and a military band on th 
ties o 


The specia f *‘ America’ includ 


Basco and Roberts in their comical éccen 
Sylvester Schaeff 
ind the 


‘ats of the 


r’s original jug 


ling act extraordinary gym 


gy 
ieffer 


‘nsation here. 


1astl 


I 


marvellous S family 


vho have already made 


(mong 


aS 


those who will appear at th 


veatre, Sunday evening are: the 


duettists; the 


Juartette; Maud Williams, the 
Maggie Clir 


mery Si 


sters, 
pocket edi 
ie ; Geral 
and F 


and Magrew, vor 


yn of line Spaulding, | 
vcalist; Hughes 
ists: Murphy 
ind Ward, 
vanjo king; Wyandotte 
McBride and sketch 
Emma Wausman, the German nig 
Amy Mixon, the talented] 


Mohr, ventriloquist 


arron, sketch art 
alists: Fox 
edians; Grif Williams, 


Anna 


Flynn, Irish 


com 


contralto 


and 


There is perhaps no form of light amuse 


ment that is more popular to-day with 
theatre-goers than a first-class entertainment 
»f burlesque and specialty. A show of this 
haracter affords almost unlimited possibi 
iti be called truthfully a con- 
rlomeration of comedy, 
ille and the 


es. It might 


opera, farce, vaude 


melo-drama edy is 
of the 


in of the 


Even trag 


sometimes found as the theme 


sque. 


langing speciaities 


ns slaw tl is torm ol ¢ rtal 
rhe attraction at 


week will b 


yopniar and pleasing 
pYypss owe § . & 


Theatre next e the 


} 


intley Burlesque Company, one of 


the best organizations of its kind 
road. Everywhere this company has 
appeared it has been greeted with crowded 
iouses. The company is strong in clever 
comedians, pretty and talented girls, and a 
number of the best performers on the 
vaudeville stage. The burlesque is said to 
be very funny, and contains all that is new 
ind up to date. The specialty part of the 
entertainment is excellent. Everything in 
counection with the show is first class. 
The burlesque is staged in grand style, 
while the costumes are said 30 be magnifi- 
cent. The company only plays first class 
vaudeville houses, and there is nothing 
cheap about it or the entertainment pre- 
sented. It willno doubt repeat its successes; 
of other cities at the Palace next week. 


on the 


The Land of the Midnight 
Switzerland. 

Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have ar- 
ranged another superb tour through the Old 
World for the present year, a —_ to the 
Land of tae Midnight Sun and a delightful 
round of travel through Switreriand form- 
ing its salient —* Sailing from New 
York on the splendid ste amship ‘ Havel’ of 
the North German Lloyd Line, Tuesday, 
June 26, the party will land at Bremen, and 
after inspecting that city and Hamburg, 
make a tour through the S¢ andinavian 
ountries— Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
openhagen, Stockholm, Trondhjem, Ber- 
gen, (Gothenburg, and many other places 
visited, and there will be a voyage 
North Cape amer, and also to 
other of the most 


Sun and 


by Ste 


and 
} 


1 | beauti ful of the Southern fjords of Norway 


Later there will be visits to Berlin, Dresden 
Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pest, 
oes of Adelsberg, Venice, Milan. 
most beautiful Italian lakes— 
Maggiore, Lugano and Como—The Rigi, 
Lucerne, Falls of the Geissbach, Inte 

laken, Berne, Lausanne, Chamouny. Pog 
alls of the Rhine, Basle, Stras- 
burg, Baden Baden, Heidelberg, Frankfort. 
Wiesbaden, the Rhine, Cologne, Amster- 
The Hagu Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Paris and London. The whole 
This is one of the 


the Grott 


ot the 


and as the party is to be ay He in num- 
bers its ranks are likely ito | ye filled long in 
advance of the date of departure. Descrip- 
tive circulars may be obtained of Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
street, opposite School street, Boston, Mass 


° : : | 

close of which President 
Lincoln drives up in his carriage amid the-| 
troops and the emancipated | 


California 


JOHN 


ANOLA 
THE NMI Ason 
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CF Saturday 


T 
BR 


Jt 
Yacht scene from 


Jo 


CHARLEY’ S 


( 
ar 
th 
SE 
“¢ 
be 


bia T heatre { 





musements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


¥-Their LAST WEEK, 
MASON 


MARION 


P resenting Evenings (except Satur 


al 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees 


in their: 


co, 
MUSICOMEDy 


MANOLA. 


A QUEEN OF HEARTs,’ 


Evening, 
Mr. 


scene 


March 24, 
JOHN MASON 
from “Rom 
“ CASTE,” and the 
“A QUEEN OF HEA: 


PARK THEATRE, 


HN STETSON. ) 

Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sa 

Monday, Mar. 9th, 
GIGANTIC COMEDY HII 


stimonial to 
EAK,”’ 
LIET,”’ 


balcony 
2d act of 


Mar w 


THE 
*@: 
7 


6 AUNT, 


By BRANDON THOCIAS. 
Iwing to the great succes 
1 the imp 


s of 
ssibility of its re 
wing to previ 
t theatre) this charming iy will I 
COND EDIT 1ON at the Park, Monca 
harley’s Aunt will sing and dance, and 
many other novelties, in luding the K aise 


** Charle 
maining at 
us contracts 


Court Dance by the entire company. 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE 


and the 


CHARLES F. 


Evenings at 8. 


ATKINSON, Manager 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 
Week of March 1{9th. 


McCarthy’s 
Mishaps. 


Interpreted by BARNEY FERGUSON 


Farce Comedy. 
Next 

Howard Athenwum Star 
Specialty Co. 


Attraction. 
The Boston 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Ww 


Crand Sacred Goncert Sunday Eve's 


Warhington Street, near Boylaton. 


James W. Bingham, Manager. 


WEEK OF MAR. I9. 


Sam T. Jack’s 
CREOLE 
BEAUTY 


SHOW, 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 
Prices 15 to 50 Cents. 


PALACE THEATRE. 


Extraordinary Engagement of 


THE FAMOUS 


RENTZ-SANTLEY 


Novelty aud Burlesque Co. 
12 BIG SPECIALTY ACTS. 12 


The Big Burlesque, AMERICA 
The only PROTO. 








B.F. KEITH'S 


NESW 
$600,000 Theatre 


Will Be Opened to the Public on 


Strongest Organizatior Presenting 


al 


Easter Monday, Mar. 206th 


IT IS THE 


IT WILL SURPRISE AND DELIGNT 4 


MOST 
CENT PLAYHOUSE IN 
THE WORLD. 


BOSTON, YOURSELF INCLUDED. 


Boxes for the opening day and evening © 
sold to the highest bidders. Proposals receives 


to 


h 21st, only. 


MAGNIFI: 


be 














yi. 





:E NATURAI WOOL, 


"Fre 
ROSTON AGENTS, 





JAMRGE RIS 


FLETCHER & CO., 


QUARTERS FOR 


Sanitary Underweat 


om POISONOUS DYES 








BNOTEKA ‘J 





Faaan 


2 |. 


~s te t Co r 





No. 158 Boylstor 














E {68-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
4 a New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
4 Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 
4) Province Court, Boston. 
Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
T Largest and Best Hotel! at 
the Capital. 
The Ebbitt 
y y 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ a 
Army and Navy Headquarters. 
: FIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
, H.C. BURCH, Manager. 
Mar 
Hotel _Bar tholdi. 
AN PLAN. 
% TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
uM Sq 
i ms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 
Grand Union Hotel. 
: Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 
veg 
‘ Gael Seon tae” 
: EUROPEAN PLAN 
rORD 4 COMPANY, Proprietors. 


ORCESTER, Mass. 


Best of the First-clas 


6th 


W Purnishad 






FI: Re 
I FRANK Pp, DOUGLAS, Prop, 
All Ser HAND Send for Catolog 
Books and hel, 
he ELF TAUCHT |. sel f-i od c aoe 
sivel ¥ BENN PITMAN ¥ 





TECO.,CIN 








Rooms an 


a - 

Bs 

re rov cy 

I | A I ee 

& Inf Leading and Correct{Styles.} 


_ FLETCHER & CO., 


“treet, 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


and ¢ JEROME B. HOWARD, t« 


INNATI.O 


STATE HOUSE. 


RAYMOND’S 


BOSTON 





VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING 


Parties will leave Bosto 


BELGIUM, »: 


EXPENSES 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Great Hosiery Sale 


INCLUDED 


as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


HOLLAND. 


83 DAYS 
I escril e circular and referen 
rirs. S. F. Somers, 
434 ee St., Hotel Berkeley, 
I Mas 


Fitchburg Raliroad 


>. 
Passenger 


On and after Nov. 27, 1803. 
FRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEs1 
6. 45 A a ACCOMMODATION for 
and 
9:00 1.™ EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR fo 
I 
ll. SO) 4.3... RCVOMMODATION fo Ire 
3.00 * M DAILY EXPRESS with Sleep 
uy ( Came 
7 OO M D AILY EXPRESS Sleey 
. ne ¢ ! o Chicago 
FOR BELLOWS I LULS, BURLINGTON, S1 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL 
ACCOMMODATION to Mor 


8.00 4... 

10.30 6%. 
3.00 FM yAc 
7.00 Pp.» 


bie il 


MONTI 
OMA 


NIGH! 


WATSON, 






a Saree 
we 


4 


Can 





M Ni Dakota 
Grat I ks, No. Dakota 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Ch: 
Boston, Mass 


Trains. 


TODATION 


EXPRESS 


Gen’! Pass 


Millir 
JAMES \ 


As 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


At all their 


‘\ 


= COLD HEART” 


amber of Con 


Stores. 


‘EAL FLYER, Pa 


sociat 


GODFREY 


merce, 


36,000 pairs Cotton and Lisle 


1 New York the past week from 


Thread Hosiery. Bought by us 
an overstocked Importer, at 50c 


to 60c. on the dollar. A few quotations reflect the value of the 
‘ purchase. 
° ° 9 ° 
| No 1,April2 A 75 Daye Trip through Ladies ’ Hosiery. Ladies’ Hosiery. 
Natl nt = been ‘ y, Lia rt tt Ladies’ Lisle Thread Opera Length Hose, 
. Na Park ist I t bl i k boot, opera colored tops, plain 
No.2, April A 68 Days’ Trip, ) tes @ il \ and cluster, Richelieu rib, real value 
s N t wx Alaska I t S| ANC ZI.25, 
Ne. 3. April 2 4 62 Days’ Trip t ' _ 29 
N Mexico. A . ¢ Nave (3c. PER $3.98 
anid ¢ ido l 22C. Per & [Dk 69c. PAI Per 4 Doz 
The \ " \ 
N« 1. May * i Davs’ Tris : Last But Not Least. 
, nN | ch Lisl Llosiery, high art 
Pa , . sey try We “ lai 
l ‘ Vagnifics nt Special = ; " bie roidered, ye! Pp pases 
\ Drains, wih Dinrmng Cars _ two-toned boot 
‘ $ | O tter ; Lisit lorings and com 
\ nal Ca i Px 5 19c. { 1 ] lue &1 ind $1.50, 
—~ Pi $3.98 
Eexeurs to Mexi 69cC. \l Per 4 Doz 
Excursions ft Washington: M Mar 
\ Lookout Mountain Ma 
(rettysi ge. M t Richmond ana 
did Point Comfort, A t Children’ S Hosiery. 
ee = ‘i te Imported Cotton Hose, 1xt Ribbed 
Special Train Through Centraland North hee . > +45 Bla : ‘ § to 8 ’ real value 
, ] Pet 73C. 
s | 25C. PAI Per 4 Doz. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, k ut 
W —- te School St.) B I | Children’s Real Macco Cotton Hose, 1-1 
handsome boot stv! real value I rib, fine wuage, stainless black and tans, 
Ann | E t ¢ to 8 14, real value 376¢., 
PI $1.48 PER $1.45 
Ud a. our 25c. PA Per 4 Do 25¢. PAIR Per 4 Doz. 
Se t rt \ Ame | $ s’ and Misses’ medium weight, 1-1 and 
P aris June ' ri Her 2-1 rib, fast black Cotton Hose, high 
ENGLAND, FRANCE. ! k’ boot CS on nee 
SWITZERLAND, e e§ Agere 
- $1.98 ASH ry $1.48 
GERMANY, RHINE Sho Be C. PAN Per 4 Doz. 


=e E’. Larrabee & Co. 


ors to WM. 
Washington Street, Temple Plae 
c 
SM. 







ct 
4, he 
& é) .. 5. 
x2 120 Tremor 


Dec 
w Latest EKabrics 


H. ZINN), 


e, West Street, 


BOSTON. 


ish Class Tailoring, 


NICKERSON, 


it St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


( Rough Tweeds for Business, 
| oon Vicunas for Cutaway 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 


Dress, 


Leggins, OE Gaiters, etc. 


FORMERLY WI 


Hus Wraps AND Drawers. 


PATENTED AUG. 8, 18 
SANITARY UNDE paves AR. 
P 71 ' 
r 
. L it 1 
Letter |] in cut, 
/ & SUSPENSORY 
} Gort hich pre 
lL” chating, rij 
/ plug tid e! 
gy over knee 
Neghige Shirts 
NIGH! 


ROBES 


BATH ROBES. 


WHITE SHIR 
FO! 

DRESS 
ANI 


WEAR 


Pat 


STREET 
o 
4 


HOWE & LARRABEE, 


rHuser. Dp, SOMERS.) 


~ Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friends 
and the public in general, that I have 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 
IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 
Just below State Street. 
Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear, 
Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years. 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 


1y customers. I have secured the 
wen ONiet Poe et Bigs M 4 Ss. C. NORTHROP 
383 WASHINGTON STREET, services of Mr. S. ©. 2 9 
Onpcitie Tras — incon 4s well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ite stairs oom > . a . ° ’ 
Boston, Mass ter of long experience in fine tailoring. I 
E M trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
PLOYER S. share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
Phe Inc il Aid Society of Boston will giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
furnish good help, « ther trans extagen amr merit its continuance. 
o employers, and make ho Charge for services JOS. D. ELMS. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
ill kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male GENTS wanted of good address ond neat 
d fe le ‘ wndence ter (A appearance . for light money-making |em- 
wad female. Correspondence aoticted . ployment ; - easy wor’ and pay : apply from 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston, 


.M. RICHARDSON 
8 Bosworth St., 


3 to 5 o'clock 
3d floor. 




















Easter Opening of 
Fine Millinery. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday and 
March 20, 21 and 

22, we shall display 
French Bonnets, Hats and 


Imported Novelties, 


Thursday, 


together with many choice designs of 


our own artists. 
At this Special Opening of 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
we offer a magnificent 

Straw Goods for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children, in endless variety of sh Lp 
and combinations, representing the Ls ro 
duct of the best manufacturers of I*1 
England, Switzerland ind \merica 


Our stock of Ostrich Feathers, Aig 
rettes, Wings and Quills, in both plain 
and frosted effects, Ribbons, Laces, Jet 
and Spangled Nets, Ornaments in Jet 
Steel and Rhinestone, will be found u 
usually complete. 





assortment ol 


Our assortment of 
Fine French Flowers 

is unrivalled, and includes Roses, Violets 

Pansies, Poppies, Marguerites, Butt 


cups, Primroses, Dandelions, Honey 
suckles, Jessamines, Hollie s, Wiste ria 
locust, Asters, Heliotropes, Pomegrat 


ates, Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, Nar- 
cissl, Snowballs, Nasturtiums, Foliage, 


Xc., XC : 


All at our Usual Popular Prices. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.—-Winter St. 








BOSTON 


HEPAR» 


Fine Kid Gloves fo 
Rave 
“—— orWeLe yuld Ay — to oe 
ant « Ispiay OT f{ 


Spring Overcoats. 


. . We have made up 


COMMONWEALTH. 


F ainlh Kid and Suede Giloyg 


on In all the Spring Colori 
F nak Dept.—our Spring (00ds. nd kh | : | 
7-hook lacing in Suéde and | 
—_ Slat Tans, M ides, ¢ hes 


Black — White, &c., our best 











I} an imme nse ty of all th test 
spring yile. “Aik & Tall tine $1.50 and 1 $1 75, 
a S fol dies of mediur 1 AYeCS 
las pe aA na s- Button ‘ony ) papas: G 
Silk | oire Capes. See Mo 
'. | with Ribbons, La Jet 
test. productions, with long $1. 50 serie bee 00 Oe 
Colu lan Bow and Sas] | sim} 
D4 ~? , , ~ ' . ’ ; 
Ladies’ Jackets. Button fine Kid and Dog Skin, fing 
‘ , ° T) =f to] ? y ae oS ( | { 
, “ . me. ‘ ; , | ns \I i@s ana Blac KS il 
iN | ! 1 } \ ( 
ect hapes oa Vioires. Can Pp ¢ Irices 
2st. | . opular Prices. 
Hair, Unfinished Worsteds and ¢ : 
lots. In Colored Jacket 
| tiful a mS a eS $ +t 
beautiful line of French Covert White Gloves. 
Kersey and Plain and Fancy Mater- 
lals, together with a beautiful line of \ complete line of W hite > s ing 
Pailor Made Garments. Button, 7-Hool and -Button Mous 
q letaire Very fash able and desir. 
Misses’ Jackets. ‘bl | 
We are « irrying ant line of Muss 
lackets, in plain ont: fancy mate} 
Inge pe oy? ool en Men’s Gloves. 
Wrappers and Tea Gowns. We have the finest stock of Met 
[his department is replete with 1 yet SHOWN Ih Street ane Gia 
latest prod So ot Ing Peat Garays and \W hit 
is] | I l |] 
al : SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.—Winter St 





8.5. P. & CO. 


PURE OLD TARRAGONA WINE 








large lines of these in- 


Recommended by Physicians for 





$29), 











dispensible garments, (4 MEDICINAL USES 
1D | . 
\ 


in all the new effects, FS 








Cite j= v 
se $2 SE: 


from foreign and do- 





‘s 50 cents per bottle. 











fabrics, 








x mestic 





ane 2 $5.00 per dozen. 





: shall 


retad therm 


at $1.75 per gallon. 








manufacturers’ prices 


This is the best medicinal wine of moderate pri¢ 










$9.25 to $25. 
STANDARD CLOTHING CO. 


that it is possible to offer. 


Send for Price List. 


S.S. PIERCE % CO. 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS. 









395 Washington St. 


2He Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 


Central What 


BOSTON. 


aa x's 


HARVARD PHOTOMETRY — S.C. Chandler — This Number. 


= 




















Pp Armiquy OF9}]09 


When the snow is sunk 

And the fields are bare, 

‘And the rising sun has a golden glare 
Through the window pane; 

And the crow flies over 

The smooth low hills, 

And all the air with his calling thrills — 
All hearts leap up in song again 


To welcome spring and the spring-time rain. 


Hamlin Garland. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 





Commonwealth Publishing Company ~- 120 Tremont Street - Reom 628. 


7 

























BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











High Class Tailoring, 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Rough Tweeds for Business. 


Latest Fabrics } seaetestor Guay trem 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. D, SOMERS.) 





New Wall Papers. 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration. 


T. F.SWwaANn, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


tne a tte 


LESLIE MILLAR 


= OPTICIAN= 


120 ' Tremont St, Room o14. 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. PaSk Street Church, BOSTON 


Near Now Washing- 
ton Street. 

















_Pormerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 





an a a a ee 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


. Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
yate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a@ medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


Dr. Hale's Sermons. 


Gezmous reached by Rey. Edward E. Hale fe in 
oo Saerepationa! Chureh, 
ing the present season, are published as 5 daliv. 
ered i 
Commonwealth Series 
in convenient tract form. 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 
NOW READY: 
No.1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 
No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 


. es 


_ Address, 











ONLY 
= 


THREE 














MORE 
WEEKS —/OR rou. 


To buy lots at Newton High- 


lands, at present prices— 3 minutes 








from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 30 per cent. 
April Ist. 


Free Tickets to all who wish to 
investigate. 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, 


BO STON. 





Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 


Have Been 


WHITE IS KING 


Be re you buy, find some hap possessor of 
the White ask ask them how they like it, and the 
answer wi 


THE WM WHI TE 1S KING. 
White Sewing Machine Ro. 
511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





Sold. 


Special ‘Premium 


For New Subscribers 

to the Commonwealth, 

A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 





OPFOR OF LUNDA BAND 


India, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 


India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel's 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. ie 


New invoices East India, Turkish and China 
goods constantly arriving. 


Rags repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Wiliams, Jr, & Co, 





SMITH, MACKENZIE & ce 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


“uilding Plans and Specification 
Our Charges Are Reasonab!-, 
© .LL AND BEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 











It you want health and comfort, sleep 


OD the 


AIR MATTKESS. Absolutely ~e . aod & 
only per'ect bed mare. Indorsed hye 
Manufactured and sold only by ETHO: L TAS 


Alu GOODS C OMPANT, 7 TEMP I. K PLACE 








IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1878, 


81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hilicrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Corner of Arch Bt, 


and other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty, We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


320 & 321 JOHN 
HANCOCK BUILD 


near corner 


Milk Street., 


ING, 178 DEVON- Sedten 
’ 
SHIRE &t., 


35 Federal St. 


KELLY & CO, 








EXjatters, 





22 Provirce Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 


® and 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton | 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style 


Devoted to Diblical, 
| Archeology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestin, 
| Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is ry 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the oniy 
publication in this country devoted to Ezy ptoiog, 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dolig:, 
year. 


Classical and Orieny 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty» 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted « 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archeology. Dn. 
Davis wnd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in ix 
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